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FOREIGN COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. 


We have had prepared for the pages of the Bankers’ Magazine a 
series of valuable tables in reference to the Foreign Commerce of the 
United States during the past thirty-six years. These tables having been 
compiled for the Treasury books, may be relied upon as authentic and 
correct. The first series will show the foreign commerce of each State 
for each fiscal year, from October Ist, 1820, to June 30th, 1856, being 
the close of the last fiscal year of the United States. The second series 
will embrace the aggregate trade of the United States with each foreign 
nation during the same period. The foreign trade of the following States 
is shown in the numbers of this work for February and March, viz: 

Page 
Colonial Commerce, District of Columbia, 

Virginia, 

New Hampshire, North Carolina,...........006- 
les u0n0resecestencene 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Florida, 
New York, Louisiana, . 
New Jersey, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,.......ssseeeees CRs s sebinss came habidaee 
Delaware, Illinois, 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
From OctToser 1, 1820, to Juty 1, 1856. 


Years | , 
Ponta EXPORTS. IMPORTS. || TONNAGE CL'D. 
| D iagrmescene ‘ | Ge es copes | cee Tie aN Se a 
Domestio. Foreign. | Toran. | ToraL, || American. | Foreren, 








.) 

10,987,167 6,113,315 

11,362,995 7,675,995 

13,528,654 9,368,480 

20,651,558 | 14,607,703 

11,496,719 | 10,451,072 21,947,791 21,365 

13,920,627 9,913,510 23,834,187 | ,s 83,875 

12,362,015 | 10,415,634 22,777,649 | ; 42,373 

12,036,561 8,082,450 20,119,011 || 84,743,307 | : 32,855 

18,618,278 6,079,705 19,697,983 35,624,070 || 229,84 36,574 
Total, | $127,861,179 | 87,972,177 | 215,833,356 || 363,379,563 || 2,135,270 | 256,592 

15,726,118 9,809,026 | 25,535,144 || 57,077,417 254,331 

15,057,250 26,000,945 || 53,214,402 || 242,749 

25,395,117 55,918,449 | 
25,512,014 73,183,594 
80,345,264 88,191,305 
19,816,520 § 28,920,633 || 118,253,416 
16,033, | 97,388,419 
16,432,433 ; 23,003,471 


17,784 
553 


23, 
18,142 
19,851 


192/521 


$7,396,605 | $5,264,313 | $13,160,918 || $23,629,246 || 159,174 10,720 
| 445,628 185,666 
| 








99,529,665 | 279,588,191 || 753,921,699 75 | 2,672,628 


8,860,225 $3,139,833 75,713,426 365,241 
6,837,492 27,576,778 57,875,604 ‘ 340,520 
16,762,664 $1,356,540 174,374 
32,861,540 65,079,516 414,625 
36,175,298 70,909,085 414,688 
36,935,413 O44 425,942 


49,344,363 
58,351,157 

f ? 45,963,100 92,567,369 +358, 784,514 
41,502,300 11,269,989 52,712,789 HH 111,123,524 1,411,557 787,589 


Total. | $301,815,779 83,507,156 885,822,985 757,571,840 || 9,879,470 | 4,851,571 


68,104,542 | 17,902,477 96,007,019 || 141,546,538 || 1,598,313 | 873,819 
74,042,531 | 13,441,875 87,434,450 132,329,306 || 1,570,927 | 906,793 
12}175.935 73,206,290 || 178,270,999 || 1.959.902 | 1,084,742 
16,932,906 | 192,534,646 || 195,427,933 : 1,085,154 
17,316,430 | 113,731,233 || 164,776,511 | 1,140,197 
9,262,991 | 119,111,500 || 210,162, 1,885,577 




















PRINCIPAL PORT. 

New York, State of New York, and first seaport in the U. &., in lat. 40° 42’ N., 
long. 74° 8’ W., is situated on Manhattan Island, at the point of confluence of the 
Hudson and East rivers, the latter separating it from Long Island. New York 
bay, or inner harbor, is one of the finest and most capacious in the world ; it is com- 
pletely land-locked, and offers the very best anchorage. At the ebb tide there is 
about 21 feet of water on the bar at Sandy Hook, and the water in the inner and 
outer bays, and in the rivers, is deep enough to allow the largest class of vessel to 
come up to the wharves. Ice rarely impedes navigation, as the great strength of tide 
clears the bay twice a day. The city is about 20 miles from blue water. Besides 
the entrance through the Narrows, there is one through Long Island Sound, which 
gives a passage to Hurl Gate, with water from 30 to 40 feet, and through Hurl 
Gate for any ordinary vessel. Taking into consideration all the advantages, New 
York harbor can not be surpassed anywhere in the world The tonnage in New 
York in 1856 was 1,328,036 tons, one fourth of the total tonnage of the United 





Commercial Statistics of the United States. 


NEW YORK. 


New York, one of the United States of America, situated between 
40° 30’ and 45° 01’ N. latitude, and between 71° 50’ and 79° 56’ W. 
longitude, and contains an area of 46,000 square miles. 

liek History of New York State—The Spaniards comprised the 
territory of the present State of New York under their great name of 
Florida, and designated it also on their maps of the sixteenth century 
—s 'y as the Tierra de Stephan Gomez, or shorter, Tierra de Gomez, 

ause Gomez (1525) was for a long time the only Spanish navigator 
who was known to have explored especially these coasts. 

The English comprised it since 1585 under the name Virginia, and 
since 1606 under the name of Northern Virginia, or the Northern 
Colony. Since 1616, they considered it as a part of New England, 
which name took the place of the old name of Northern Virginia, and 
went down like this as far south as the fortieth degree of N. latitude. 

The Dutch began soon after the discovery of Hudson (1609) to call it 
Nieuw Nederlandt (the New Netherlands). This name may already 
have been in use for some time, but it occurs for the first time in a public 
document in the year 1614. They also sometimes called it Nieuw Hol- 
land. It is on maps also sometimes called New Belgium, They at first 
gave to it very extensive boundaries, as far east as Cape Cod, including 
the whole Barnstable peninsula, and south as far as the Delaware river, 
and beyond it. With these limits, we find it represented on many old 
Dutch maps, The southern limit on the Delaware river remained pretty 
much unchanged on the Dutch maps. Not so the eastern boundary. 
On later maps we see this advancing only as far as Nassau bay, Rhode 
Island. Since 1630 or 1635, the maps have it only as far as the Con- 
necticut river, where at this time the English had already arrived with 
their plantations. 

When, in the year 1664, the English conquered the whole country, 
it was named the Province of New York, in honor of James, Duke of 
York, brother of Charles IL. ‘ 


It lost in the same year a part of its coast by the grant which the 
Duke of York made to a company of gentlemen who founded the prov- 
ince of New Jersey, between the lower Hudson and the Delaware bay. 

The principal rivers are the Hudson, 324 miles long, navigable 156 
miles to Troy. The Mohawk, 135 miles long, which enters the Hudson 
a little above Troy ; the Génesee, 125 miles long, which enters Lake On- 


tario having at poenl 5 ‘miles from its mouth, two falls of 96 and 
75 feet. Black river, which rises near the sources of the Hudson, and 
flows 120 miles into Lake Ontario; the Saranac, 65 miles long, entering 
Lake Champlain at Plattsburg; the Oswegatchie, 100 miles long, flow- 
ing into the St. Lawrence; the Oswego, proceeding 40 miles from 
Oneida Lake into Lake Ontario; the Au Sable, rising $s 4 re 
dack mountains, and-paving a co pi miles to e@ Champlain. 
e majestic St. tear et fia the northern boundary of the 
State. The head branches of the Sjisquehanna, the Alleghany, and the 
Délaware rise in this State. Bésides*Lake Ontario and Erie on the N., 
ud Champlain on the E., which are but partly within it, there are wholly 
Pisin the State many picturesque sheets of water, 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
From Ocroser 1, 1820, to Juty 1, 1856. 





Yzars | EXPORTS. IMPORTS. 
ENDI NG} 
= an | 








1821 $33,613 $17,606 231 
— 83,551 aaee 103,190 2,302 
eee 5,933 1,298 
is24 ans 637,518 1,463 
1825 27,688 1,657 
1826 48,004 1, ‘658 
1827 25,62T eoee 838,497 933 
1828 1,892 coos 706,872 130 
8,022 eee 8,022 736, 247 414 
8,224 13,444 627 


> | $290,821 2,684,999 10,713 


11,480 sath 708 odes 
53,991 70, 460 782 800 


30,858 170 1,424 ae 
ao 4,492 790 236 

18,932 2,337 cae 

24'263 3,076 

69,152 427 

1,700 

4,132 

19/209 


2,560 
2,315 
145 





17, 670 
"g29 
635 

4,837 
1,835 sows 220 
4.253 ° 428 
1,494 | 981 


144, 73S 34,013 2,244 


139 1,111 woes 928 
1,438 2, 491 cece son 
15 3,539 cane 
93295 8,971 

637 1,473 cece 

890 2,783 coon 608 














| Toxnace orp, TONNAGE CL’D. 
Domestic. Penanest ToraL. | sestaannss, P Dendiite, 
| 
| 
| 
2 





* 9 months to June 30, and the fiseal year from this time begins July1. 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 


PRINCIPAL PORTS. 


JErsEY City, New Jersey, is a flourishing city at the mouth of the Hudson river, 
opposite New York city, and is the terminus of the southern railroad travel, and 
also of the New York and Erie Railroad and of the Morris Canal. Though a separ- 
ate municipality, it may be considered as a suburb of the great metropolis, with 
which it connects by several ferries. It is a place of considerable manufacturing in- 
dustry, ship-building, and commerce, and it is the American station of the Cunard 
line of New York and Liverpool steamships. 

Paterson, New Jersey, is situated immediately below the falls of the Passaic 
river, 17 miles from New York. It ranks next to Newark in manufactures, and is 
the third city in the State in respect of population. Its principal products are cotton 
and silk goods, locomotives, machinery, paper, &c. On the opposite side of the river 
is the manufacturing town of Manchester. Paterson communicates with New York 
by the Paterson and Hudson R. R. and Morris Canal. 

PertH AMBOY, 31,949 tons. 

BRIDGETOWN, 16,652 tons. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey lies between 38° 55’ and 41° 24’ N. latitude, and be- 
tween 73° 59’ and 75° 29’ W. longitude. It is 163 miles long and 52 
broad, and contains 6,851 square miles. 

Early History.—tThe shore and territory of the present State of New 
Jersey was at first, since 1606, a part of the great English province of 
Northern Virginia; and then (since about 1621) it was considered (at 
least by the Dutch) as a part of their New Netherlands. 

The English, however, always claimed the country; and in the year 
1648, Sir Edmund Ploydon and some English gentlemen received a char- 
ter and grant of a great tract of country “lying midway between New 
England and Maryland,” in which the name of New Albion was given. 
This is the first English name which this country received. The charter 
had, however, no great consequences. The Dutch remained in possession, 
and the name New Albion was forgotten. 

When the English conquered the New Netherlands for the Duke of 
York, all this land was included in the large territory given to the Duke 
of York. But the Duke of York very soon sold (already in the year 1664) 
that part of his grant which was lying between Delaware and Hudson 
river, to Sir George Carteret and John Lord Berkeley. The grant which 
he gave to them, is dated on the 24th of June, 1664. The country re- 
ceived at once the name of New Jersey, in compliment of Sir George 
Carteret, whose ancestors came from the island of Jersey, and who was 
himself governor of the island of New Jersey. It has since that time 
always retained that name, with, so far as our sea-coast is concerned, 
unchanged boundaries, In old works and maps we find the name some- 
times written “ Jarzy,” and also “Jarze.” The name was often translated 
in Latin, “ Provincia Nova Caesarea.” In the year 1676, the province 
was divided into East and West Jersey, and the whole then often called 
“The Jerseys.” But, in the year 1702, those two provinces were again 
united by Queen Anne in one, called “New Jersey,” and attached to 
New York. Since 1738, an independent royal province of New Jersey 
was established, and since 1776 the State of New Jersey. 

The Raritan is navigable 17 miles to New Brunswick, and it enters 
Raritan bay; the Passaic is navigable for small vessels for about 15 
miles, and enters into Newark bay ; the Hackensack, navigable 15 miles, 
also enters Newark bay. | Great Egg Harbor river, navigable 20 miles 
for small craft, passes through a bay of the same name and enters into 
the Atlantic. The principal bays are Newark and Raritan. Delaware 
bay is on its south-eastern border. It has two important capes, viz., 
Cape May, on Delaware bay, and Sandy Hook, at the entrance of the 
bay of New York. It contains quarries of good building stone, valuable 
mines of zine and of iron, and in the south parts, beds of marl, 

The principal places in this State are Trenton, the capital, Princeton, 
New Brunswick, Rahway, Elizabethtown, Jersey City, Hoboken, Pater- 
son, Hackensack, Morristown, South Amboy, Freehold, Burlington, and 
Camden. There were in the State, January, 1854, 38 banks, with a paid 
capital of $5,147,741. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
From Octoser 1, 1820, To Juty 1, 1856. 


Years | EXPORTS. IMPORTS. TONNAGE CL’D. ” 
| ay — 

RPT, 
30. Domestio. Forrien. Tora. American. | Foreien. 














$2,892,337 ‘ $7,391,767 $8,159,922 8,641 
8,575,147 9,047,802 

8,139,809 9,617,192 

8,192,694 Oey 

8,936,133 ; 11,269,981 

3,153,711 8,331,722 

3,391,296 7,513,833 

8,116,001 ; 6,051,430 

2,617,152 ’ 4,089,935 

2,924,452 1,367,341 4,291,793 8,702,122 


Total, | $31,873,782 45,153,616 77,032,398 117,038,586 


1831 8,594,392 1,919,411 5,513,713 12,124,088 
1832 2,008,991 1,507,075 8,516,066 10,678,358 
1833 2,671,300 1,407,651 4,078,951 10,451,250 
1834 2,031,808 1,957,943 8,9.9,746 10,479,268 
1835 2,416, 1,323,176 3,739,275 12,389,937 
1836 2,627,651 : 3,971,555 15,063,283 
1887 2,565,712 8 3,841,599 11,680,111 
1833 2,481,543 5,60 8,477,151 9;360,371 
1839 4,148,211 p 5,299,415 15,059,715 
1840 5,736,456 1,083,689 6,820,145 8,464,832 


Total, | $30,282,063 13,965,543 44,247,616 115,747,208 


1841 4,404,863 747,638 5,152,501 10,346,698 
1842 8,293,814 476,913 7,385,853 
1843* 2,071,945 253,003 2,354.9 

1844 3,265,027 270,229 

1845 8,129,678 444,685 

1846 4,157,918 593,087 

1847 8,263,311 281,080 

1848 5,423,309 304,024 

1849 4,850,872 492,549 

1850 4,049,464 452,142 4,501,606 


Total, | $42,915,201 4,345,350 | 47,260,551 , 752,573 


1851 5,101,969 254,067 5,356,036 14,168,761 102,123 
5,522,449 $06,122 5,823,571 14,735,917 90,951 
6,255,229 272,767 6,527,996 || 19,834,410 101,029 
9,846,810 257,606 10,104,416 || 21,359,306 120,640 
5,935,125 289,213 6,274,333 || 15,309,985 || 114,208 
7,043,408 199,164 7,282,572 16,590,045 112)087 











| 
| 


* 9 months to Juno 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins Jul yi. 





PRINCIPAL PORTS.* 


PHILADELPHIA, near the confluence of the rivers Delaware and Schuylkill, in lat. 
39° 57' N., long 75° 10’ W., and near the head of the Delaware bay. Vessels of 
the largest burden ascend the river as far as Newcastle, but those drawing above 18 
or 20 feet of water can not reach Philadelphia, on account of a bar a little below the 
city. The entrance to the magnificent bay formed by the embouchure of the Dela- 
ware, has Cape May on the north, and Cape Henlopen on its south side. The com- 
merce of Philadelphia has not kept pace with her growth in other respects, especially 
in manufactures. The tonnage in 1856, was 197,228 tons. 

Erie, port of entry, Pa. It is beautifully situated on Presque Isle Bay, on 
Lake Erie, covers one mile square, and has one of the best harbors on the lake, the 
channel or entrance to which has lately been much improved; the water is from 11 
to 20 feet deep, and the largest steamboats enter without difficulty. There is a 
lighthouse on the west side of the entrance of Presque Isle bay, lat. 42° 8’ 14” N.; 
shows a fixed light, elevated 93 feet above the surface of the lake, and visible for a 
distance of 14% miles. The beacon is on the east side of the bay; visible 8% miles. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


PennsytvantA, one of the central United States, lies between 39° 
43’ and 42° N. latitude, and between 74° and 80° 40’ W. longitude. It 
is 307 miles long and 160 broad, containing 47,000 square miles, 

Early History.—tThe territory of this State was, before the year 1681, 
for the greater part comprised under the name Northern Virginia, and 
since 1616, under the name of New England. 

When Penn, in the year 1681, obtained from Charles IL. a great tract 
of land, between 40° and 42° N. latitude, he himself wished to give to it 
the name of New Wales; but the King, against Penn’s wish, called it, 
in honor of Penn, Pennsylvania. The name is to be found, for the first 
time, in the King’s charter of the 4th of March, of the year 1681. 

In the year 1682, Penn, desirous of approaching his province to the 
sea coast, bought from the Duke of York, the whole tract of land and 
settlements along the west side of Delaware bay, the so-called three 
lower counties. 

This tract of land remained, however, in connection with Pennsylvania 
only until the year 1776, when the inbabitants of these lands declared 
themselves independent, and founded the State of Delaware. By this the 
State of Pennsylvania was again excluded from the sea coasts, and as a 
nearly entirely inland State, the history of its limits is not of a great in- 
terest for our hydrographical researches. 

The Delaware river washes the entire eastern border of the State, and 
is navigable for ships to Philadelphia, The Lehigh, affer a course of 75 
miles, enters it at Easton. The Schuylkill, 130 miles long, unites with 
it 6 miles below Philadelphia. The Susquehanna is a large river, which 
rises in New York, flows south through this State, and enters the Chesa- 
peake bay, in Maryland. It is much obstructed by falls and rapids. The 
Juniata rises among the Alleghany mountains, and, after a course of 180 
miles, enters the Susquehanna 11 miles above Harrisburg. The Alle- 
ghany river, 400 miles long, from the north, and the Monongahela, 300 
miles long, unite at Pittsburg, and form the Ohio. 

The Alleghany mountains cross the State from S.W. to N.E., and there 
are many smaller ranges on each side of the principal ridge and parallel 
to it. The south-eastern and north-western parts of the State are either 
level or moderately hilly. The soil is generally fertile, and much of it is 
of a superior quality ; the best land on the south-east is on both sides of 
the Susquehanna. Between the head waters of the Alleghany and Lake 
Erie, the soil is very fertile. The anthracite coal region is immense. 
The Mauch Chunk, Schuylkill, and Lyken’s Valley coal-field extends 
from the Lehigh river across the head waters of the Schuylkill, and is 
65 miles in length, with an average breadth of 5 miles. The Lacka- 
wanna coal-field extends from Carbondale, on the Lackawannock, to 10 
miles below Wilkesbarre, on the Susquehanna. The Shamokin field 
has been less explored. The production of coal in 1856 was estimated 
at 10,000,000 tons, of which 7,500,000 was brought to the Atlantic 
coast. Iron ore exists in nearly every county, and in the vicinity of 
Pittsburg, vast quantities are manufactured. Beds of copper and lead 
exist, and quarries of marble and building stone abound. There are 
in the south part valuable mineral springs. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF DELAWARE, 
From Ocroser 1, 1820, to Juty 1, 1856. 





YEars EXPORTS. | IMPORTS. TONNAGE CL’D. 

ENDING —————— 
Serr. |— 
80. 


sae 


sahiadinaniannasttpieatin A MAES TES 
Domestic. | Foreien. | Toran, American, | Forrren, 





1821 $75,915 29,530 $80,997 
1822 168,950 4,642 216,969 
1823 35,724 18,113 60,124 
1824 18,964 PE : 12,080 
1825 29,361 2,295 18,693 
1826 83,318 1,877 
1827 y sei 
1828 2,367 
1829 — 
1830 sane 
Total, | $453,119 88,824 
34,514 éeee 
16,242 one 
45,911 
51,945 
88,826 
74,981 
40,333 


8,680 Ss 
87,001 ce 87,001 


| $435,277 weve | 486,277 | 1,298 


88,585, inate 2,202 
55,665 2,672 
98,490 « 366 
195,771 ; ae 
138,195 100 
144,045 , pe 
2357459 839 
83,089 3) 490 | 3,612 
87,850 9 ) 1,599 




















Total, | $957,099 960,272 11,390 
1951 





80,920 
63,087 
76,380 











* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 


PRINCIPAL PORTS. 

WitarncTon, port of entry, and the principal commercial town of Delaware, situ- 
ated between Brandywine and Christiana creeks, one mile above their junction. 
On Brandywine creek are some of the finest flouring mills in the United States, to 
which vessels drawing cight feet water can come. Christiana creek is navigable for 
vessels drawing fourteen feet of water, and gives to Wilmington considerable com- 
merce. The tonnage of the port in 1856, was 13,665 tons. 

DELAWARE BREAKWATER. This breakwater is situated at the entrance into Dela- 
ware bay, near Cape Henlopen. The anchorage ground, or roadstead, is formed by 
@ cove in the southern shore, directly west of the pitch of the cape, and the seaward 
end of an extensive shoal called Zhe Shears. The entrance from the ocean is 1,950 
feet in width, and is accessible during all winds from the sea. The depth of water 
is from 24 to 36 feet, at low tide, throughout the harbor. There are two dykes—one 
of 1,500 feet, and the other of 6,000 feet, giving a secure harbor of seven tenths of a 
square mile. The objects of this artificial harbor are to protect vessels from winds 
from the E. to N. W., by way of N., and against the floating ice of the bay. 
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DELAWARE. 


Dexaware, one of the middle United States, next to Rhode Island 
the smallest in the Union, and in population the least. 

Early History —That Delaware bay was already known to the Span- 
iards a long time before Hudson there is no doubt. But the question is 
what they called it. Benson, in his memoir on the names of the State 
of New York, says that they called it The Bay of all Saints. He does 
not give his authority. 

In the most ancient Spanish description of the east coast which we 
have (that of Oviedo), this “Bay of all Saints” is not mentioned at all. 
But Oviedo mentions a Bahia de S. Christoval on the east coast, and 
says that it stands under 39° N. latitude. This is nearly exactly the 
latitude of Delaware bay, which therefore probably is designated by him 
under that name. If it is true that the Spanish Cabo de las Arenas is 
our Cape Henlopen, then that large bay which the.Spanish maps in- 
variably paint immediately to the north of this cape, must be Delaware 
bay. The figure which they give to this bay, as well as to the river 
which they make run into it, corresponds with the configuration of this 
bay and river. 

The first navigator whom we can prove to have been at the entrance 
of the bay, is Henry Hudson, when (1609) he sailed along the coast 
from Chesapeake bay toward the north. He looked into the bay, found 
it full of shoals, did not explore it, gave to it no name, and “suspected, 
from the currents which came out from it, that there was a river 
leading into it.” 

It is pretty generally said that Lord Delaware, when (in the year 
1610) he sailed to Chesapeake bay, was thrown out of his way, and 
touched at this bay, and that it was therefore called by him or by his 
companions, and by the first English settlers in Virginia, Delaware bay. 
This was not only the first English, but upon the whole the first name 
under which the bay became more generally known in Europe. We 
see it for the first time mentioned and written in the letter of Captain 
Argall, of the year 1612, in “ Purchas’ Pilgrims.” 

The old Virginian writers spelled or corrupted the name in very dif- 
ferent ways. Sometimes they write, “My Lord Delaware’s bay,” some- 
times “Delavar bay,” and sometimes “Delaware bay.” Later French 
—— (for instance, Bellin) made of this “Bay de Laware, or 

var.” 

The first map on which we find this name is a little map of the greater 
part of the east coast by Captain Smith, of the year 1624. 

Detaware, a river of the United States, which rises on the west side 
of the Catskill mountains, State of New York, and after separating 
Pennsylvania from New York and New Jersey, falls into the Delaware 
bay five miles below Newcastle. It is formed by the union of two 
streams. The Mohawk, or western and main branch, rises from a small 
lake in latitude 42° 45’ N., at an elevation of 1886 feet above the sea, 
and flows 8.W. for nearly 50 miles, when it turns suddenly to the S.E’, 
flowing in that direction for five miles to the Pennsylvania boundary 
line in latitude 42° N. Eigh« miles below this spot it is joined by the 
Popaeton branch, which has a previous S,W. course of about 50 miles, 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF MARYLAND, 
From OctToser 1, 1820, to Juty 1, 1856. 





EXPORTS. | IMPORTS. TONNAGE CL’D. 





Domestic. 4 | Toran | AMERICAN, Foreien. 





$2,714,850 : $4,070,842 61,687 
ian ae | ‘tae | & 
t; 5 ’ '" 7 
31549,957 4,551,642 
tom | tats 
8.457.691 “058, 516,406 4,405,708 
| | os 
; 4 | 4,804, 
8,075,985 8,791,482 || 4,528,866 


$33,278,397 | 11,961,081 | 45,239,478 || 47,404,936 


8,780,506 578,141 4,308,647 4,826,577 
8,015,873 1,484,045 4,499,918 4,629,303 
8,301,014 761,453 4,062,467 || 5,487,057 
8,012,708 1,155,587 4,163,245 || 4,647,483 

1 

| 

| 

| 





8,176,866 743,368 3,925,234 5,647,153 
8,028,916 646,559 8,675,475 7,131,867 
8,265,173 424,744 3,789,917 7,857,033 
4,165,168 359,407 4,524,575 || 5,701,869 
4,313,189 263,372 4,576,561 6,995,285 
5,495,020 273,743 | 5,763,763 || 4,910,746 


$36,604,433 6,695,374 | 43,299,807 || 57,784,878 498,979 209,391 


4,789,160 153,006 4,947,166 || 6,101,318 63,656 | 23,598 
4,635,507 269,259 4,904,766 || 4,417,678 61,447 
2,820,214 195,342 3,015,556 || 2,479,182 41,473 
291,216 5,133,166 || 3,917,750 69.834 
275,740 5,221,977 || 3,741,304 | 
124,945 6,369,055 || 4,049,915 
129,884 9.762.244 || 4,432/314 | 
113,748 7,129,782 || 5,343,643 : | 








213,965 8,000,660 | 4,976,731 
6,589,481 877,872, 6,967,353 | 6,124,201 


, | $59,801,748 2,149,977 61,951,725 || 45,576,881 || 801,613 295,347 
| 
5,416,798 218,988 5,635,786 | 6,650,645 | 75,406 80,383 
6,514,641 158,220 6,667,361 | 6,719,986 83,606 42,687 
7,768,224 138,235 7,906,459 | 6,330,073 87,218 56,373 
11,655,250 127,382 11,782,632 | 6,787,552 || 136,524 54,750 
9,352,218 513,766 10,395,984 | 7,788,949 111,096 47,494 
10,856,637 264,761 11,121,898 | 9,119,907 || 118,872 40,439 


| | 


' 








* 9 months to J une 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 





PRINCIPAL PORTS. 


BALTmM0rg, a city in the State of Maryland, U. S., situated on the north side of 
the Patapsco river, about 14 miles above its entrance into the Chesapeake bay, in 
lat. 39° 17’ N., long. 76° 36’ W. The harbor is spacious and convenient, and the 
water deep. The tonnage of Baltimore is considerable; in 1856, it amounted to 
183,344 tons. Baltimore is celebrated for building fast-sailing schooners called clip- 
pers, and for the great durability of the vessels. In the iast fiscal year there were 
built at this port, 12 ships, 8 barks, 43 schooners, 3 sloops, with an aggregate ton- 
nage of 15,393 tons. ; 

ANNAPOLIS, city, port of entry, and capital of Maryland, on the Chesapeake bay, at 
the entrance of Severn river. The State House is remarkable as the building in which 
the American Congress, during the Revolutionary war, held some of its sessions. The 
Senate Chamber, which witnessed the last scene of the great drama of the Revolution, 
Washington’s resignation of his commission to the Congress, has been preserved 
unaltered. The United States Naval Academy, at Fort Severn, has seven professors, 
and seventy midshipmen as students. Tonnage of the port in 1856, was 1,332 tons. 
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MARYLAND. 


Marytanp, one of the central United States, lies between 38° and 
89° 44’ N, latitude, and between 75° 10’ and 79° 21’ W. longitude. 
It is 196 miles long, and 120 broad, containing 11,000 square miles. 

Early History of Maryland.—In the year 1632, King Charles I. gave 
a charter to Cecilius Calvert, Lord Baltimore, and granted to him a 
tract of land lying in that peninsula, between the ocean and Chesapeake 
bay, and around the northern extremities of that same bay, and ordered 
this land to be called Maryland, in honor of the Queen Henrietta Maria, 
the consort of Charles I. She was of the Catholic religion, like Lord 
Baltimore himself, as were likewise the greater part of the settlers which 
he carried out. The name appears for the first time in the charter of 
Maryland of the 20th June, 1632. 

It is possible that Lord Baltimore and his associates, in proposing to 
the king that name, had also under consideration at the same time 
the old Spanish maps of North America on which Chesapeake bay is 
called St. Mary’s bay (Bahia de Santa Maria), and that they had a 
desire to carry back to this bay that old and historical name. It may 
be a mere accident that the name Maria was as well in modern as in 
ancient times applied to the same regions. But what we call accident 
in history is often secretly linked together by an association of ideas 
which escapes our research. 

The Potomac river, which divides the State from Virginia, is 350 miles 
long, and navigable about 180 miles to Washington city. It is 74 miles 
wide at its mouth. The great falls are 14 miles above Washington; 
the perpendicular descent is 16 feet, and the rapids extend for several 
miles up the river, and form a very picturesque view. The Susque- 
hannah is a large river which enters into the head of Chesapeake er 
in this State. It is 14 miles wide at its mouth, but is navigable only 5 
miles, being above that much obstructed by falls and rapids. The Pa- 
tapsco is a small ‘river, navigable, however, 14 miles to Baltimore for 
ships. The Patuxent is 110 miles long, and is navigable for 50 miles 
for vessels of 50 tons. The other rivers are Elk, Sassafras, Chester, 
Choptank, Nanticoke, and Pocomoke. The Chesapeake bay, 270 miles 
long, and from 70 to 20 wide, and by its numerous inlets furnishes many 
fine harbors, and abounds with the choicest water-fowls, fish, etc. 

There were in this State (January, 1856) 3 railroads, with 466 
miles of road finished, and in operation, and 30 miles in course of 
construction, The Chesapeake and Ohio canal, 184 miles long, is 
mostly in this State, Capital invested in manufactures, $14,753,143 ; 
value of manufactured articles, annually, $32,477,702. 

Number of vessels built, and their tonnage, in the State of Maryland 
during the year ending June 30, 1856: 

oo? Brigs.  Schooners. Sloops and Total Tonnage. 







































eam er Canal boats. number. 
Baltimore, ‘ 12 8 43 3 66 15,393 
Oxford, . ° A be 25 * 25 2,004 
Vienna, . . ar a 33 as 33 1,920 
Snow Hill, : 26 - 7 ak. 7 468 
Annapolis, . ° on 2 a 2 133 






Total, 





684 District of Columbia. 31 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
From Ocroser 1, 1820, to Juty 1, 1856. INcLUDING ALEXANDRIA 
TO JUNE 30, 1846. 





| imports. || TONNAGE CLD. 


| 
Toran. 


Years EXPORTS. 
ENDING 


| 
| 
a aes a. onal 
| 


Domestto. Forxiex. Torat. Americas. | Foreren, 


. a a Be ! 
$843,609 $49,843 | ‘gs03,452 || 393,984 || 15,085 aa 
1,031,475 11,955 1,043,430 470,613 15,025 173 





779,502 21,793 801,295 275,083 12,586 128 
696,853 25,552 722,405 | 879,953 12,167 221 
749,159 9,208 758,367 277,297 12,342 eeee 
620,391 3,340 624,231 | 269,630 11,664 
1,182,142 cece 1,182,142 827,623 17,349 
T5581 1,362 707,443 | 131,665 13,269 
914,235 13,812 928,097 | 205,921 13,466 
746,591 7,382 753,973 || 168,550 13,803 


$3,274,583 _ 145,247 8,419,835 || 2,955,824 136,706 | 


1,207,517 13,458 
1;146,066 8,408 
981,366 21,450 
816,902 13,492 





| 


1,220,975 193,555 19,362 
1,154,474 188,047 14,748 
1,002,816 150,046 12,962 
196,254 10,792 


111,419 
102,225 
122,748 
182,511 
753,923 119,852 


7,143,134 1,427,852 99,681 


769,331 77,263 11,472 
501,675 29,056 7,055 
95,442 5,242 
65,628 9,301 
70,529 10,772 
79,770 |) 15,390 


$23,692 3,182 
467,766 1,443 
366,760 6,353 
497,965 5,753 
751,429 2,494 


$7,064,054 79,100 


764,835 4,496 
493,820 2,855 
284,763 185 
550,298 9,254 
59,429 735 
913,701 1,213 
124,269 vt si 25,049 |! 2,123 

83,666 saen 95,933 
111,607 osee ) 85,668 

80,388 200 80,588 59,819 


514,571 3.068 17 111,195 91296 


8,921,776 13,933 | 8,940,714 || 564,162 


72,560 ores 72,560 80,3813 
79,105 esos 79,005 54,142 
75,456 cose | 75,456 || 71,494 
87,992 48,108 
36,143 || 24,699 
20,001 55,017 




















* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1, 


PRINCIPAL PORT. 


GEORGETOWN, District of Columbia, is a port of entry at the head of the Potomac 
navigation, 180 miles from the sea, and is divided from Washington by Rock Creek. 
It is built on a range of hills, and commands a magnificent landscape. The city is 
one of the handsomest in the country, and the seat of several well-known educational 
establishments, and is the residence of many persons of distinction. Its manufactures 
are increasing, and perhaps no other place is so celebrated for its fisheries of shad 
and herring, thousands of barrels of which are packed in the fishing season. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal here crosses the Potomac on a magnificent aqueduct, 
1,446 feet long, and 36 feet above the ordinary tide. The tonnage of Georgetown 
in 1856, was 20,966 tons. 

ALEXANDRIA, formerly District of Columbia, is situated 6 miles below Washington. 
It has a good harbor, and considerable trade in flour and coal. Since 1850 the com- 
merce has nearly doubled. The tonnage in 1856 was 7,221 tons. 








Commercial Policy of the United States. 


COMMERCIAL POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The United States has, since the very commencement of its existence 
as an independent government, ever been willing and ready to recipro- 
cate, to the fullest extent, and in the mest liberal spirit, all privileges and 
favors, whether of navigation or commerce, extended to its flag by 
foreign nations. To this end, and in order to anticipate the usually 
dilatory process of treaty negutiations, the President of the United States 
is vested, by act of Congress, with authority to issue his proclamation, 
granting to the vessels of foreign nations equal and similar privileges 
and favors to those extended to the vessels of the United States in the 
ports of such foreign nations, on receiving official notice thereof from 
the accredited agents of such governments, The following is the law 
referred to: Act of May 24, 1824—Be it ‘enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That upon satisfactory evidence being given to the President 
of the United States, by the government of any foreign nation, that no 
discriminating duties of tonnage or impost are imposed or levied in the 
ports of the said nation, upon vessels wholly belonging to the citizens of 
the United States, or upon the produce, manufactures, or merchandise, 
imported in the same from the United States, or from any foreign coun- 
try, the President is hereby authorized to issue his proclamation, declar- 
ing that the foreign discriminating duties of tonnage and impost, within 
the United States, are, and shall be, suspended and discontinued, so far 
as respects the vessels of the said foreign nation, and the produce, man- 
ufaectures, or merchandise imported into the United States in the same, 
from the said foreign nation, or from any other foreign country: the 
said suspension to take effect from the time of such notification being 
given to the President of the United States, and to continue so long as 
the reciprocal exemption of vessels, belonging to citizens of the United 
States, and their cargoes, as aforesaid, shall be continued, and no longer. 

Vessels belonging to the following nations are admitted, under the 
provisions of law, treaties of commerce and navigation, or conventions, into 
the ports of the United States, on the same terms as American vessels, 
with the produce or manufactures of their own or any other country : 

Argentine Confederation, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Denmark,* 
Ecuador, Great Britain, Greece, New Granada, Guatemala, Hanover, 
Hanse-Towns (Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubec), Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Netherlands, Oldenburg, Peru, Prussia, Russia, San Salvador, Sardinia, 
Sweden, and Norway, Tuscany, Two Sicilies, Venezuela. 

Vessels belonging to the following nations, with which the United 
States have reciprocal treaties, on the footing of the “most favored na- 
tions,” or with whom reciprocity exists by virtue of the act of Congress 
given above, are admitted into the ports of the United States on the 
same terms as respects tonnage or navigation duties, as vessels of the 
United States, with the produce or manufactures of their own or any 
other country: Bolivia, Costa Rica, Mexico, Muscat, Ottoman Empire, 
Portugal, and Uruguay. 

* The treaty between the United States and Denmark expired on the 14th day 
of April, 1856. ‘ 





































































Virginia. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF VIRGINIA, 
From Octoser 1, 1820, To Juty 1, 1856. 

































































Yusne| EXPORTS. | IMPORTS. || TONNAGE CL'D. | 
ee eta aa ciemcmaamamammaae | oa noni aed Lk Ee cea 
Domestic. Foreicn. Torat. | Torar, || AMERICAN, | Foreren. 
rao, Es ROS pen : io Es 
1821 $3,026,170 $53,040 $3,079,210 $1,078,490 | 33,545 6,483 
1822 | 8,209,852 7,587 8,217,889 |, 864,162 | 30,122 7,413 
1823 | 4,000,914 5,974 4,006,738 || 681,810 || 28,866 9,320 
1s24 | 8,276,478 1,086 8,277,564 || 639,787 | 45,677 8,070 
1825 | 4,122,340 7,180 4,129,520 || 553,562 41,309 7,610 
1826 4,596,077 655 4,596,732 |! 635,438 | 50,734 8,069 
1827 | 4,646,737 11,201 4,657,938 |, 431,765 53,235 7,843 
1828 3,324,616 15,569 3,340,185 |) 875,288 || 42.958 7,278 
1929 8,783,493 8.938 3,787,431 || 395,352 || 40,629 6,771 
1830 4,788,804 2,480 4,791,284 | 405,789 43,715 4,305 
Total, | $38,775,481 108,560 38,884,041 6,061,393 410,781 73,162 
183 4,149,986 489 4,150,475 || 488,529 43,719 | .11,879 
1882 4,493,916 16,734 4,510,650 || 553,639 56,783 19,383 
1333 4,459,534 8,053 4,467,587 | 690,391 46,527 21,960 
1834 5,469,240 13,853 5,483,098 | 837,325 49,868 17,097 
1835 6,054,445 9,618 6,064,063 | 6915255 43,692 13,95T 
1836 6,044,028 148,012 6,192,040 || 1,106,814 42,612 16,719 
1837 8,699,110 3,604 8,702,714 || 813,862 || 29,397 16,562 
1838 8,977,895 8,333 3,996,228 | 577,142 || 18,779 9711 
1839 5,183,424 8,772 5,187,196 || 913,462 41,494 7,895 
1840 4,769,937 8,283 4,778,220 || 545,085 || ° 48,460 6,218 
Total, | $48,301,515 220,756 48,522,271 || 7,217,497 | 426,331 | 141,381 
1841 5,628,910 1,376 5,630,286 | 877,237 || 53,910 9,333 
1842 8,745,227 5,159 3,750 386 816,705 || 45,122 10,518 
1843* 1,954,510 2,655 1,957,165 | 187,062 34,943 4,358 
1844 2,923,238 19,041 2,912,279 | 267,654 44,100 7,343 
1845 2,101,045 3,536 2,104,581 | 267,658 || 36.180 4,521 
1846 8,528,963 336 3,529,299 | 209,004 48,571 7,103 
1847 5,645,668 12,706 5,658,374 | 386,127 |! 63,116 35,072 
1848 8,679,858 1,554 8,681,412 | 215,081 || 48,420 16,972 
1849 3,369,422 4,316 8,373,738 | 241,935 58,989 10,589 
1850 841,158 2,488 8,415,646 | 426,599 || 42,091 | 23,867 
Total, | $35,989,999 | 53,167 36,943,166 | 2,895,062 475,442 129,171 
| 
1851 8,097,444 2,624 8,090,068 | 552,933 || 34,161 | 31,186 
1852 2,721,707 | 2,959 2,724,657 | 735,858 || 37,884 29,039 
1853 8,302,561 4,230 8,306,791 | 899,004 || 85,901 27,006 
43 B24 '" y _— 1 & ? 48, ) 
| 1856 5,489,622 5,745 5,495,367 | 692,395 43,679 | - 24,048 





*9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1 


PRINCIPAL PORTS. 


ALEXANDRIA, city, seaport, in Virginia, 100 miles from the Chesapeake bay, lat. 
38° 48’ N., long. 0° 3’ W. from Washington. It is finely situated on the right bank 
of the Potomac, which has a depth of water here sufficient for a vessel of the largest 
class, being about 24 feet at the wharves, and 40 feet in the channel. The tonnage 
in 1856, was 7,221 tons. 

NoRFOLK, Virginia, situated on the Elizabeth river, eight miles from Hampton 
Roads, Chesapeake bay, in lat. 37° 12’ N., and long. 76° 40’ W. Its harbor is ca- 
pacious and deep, easy of access, and safe in all weathers... The Roads are formed 
by an enlargement of James river, at its mouth, in Chesapeake bay, and they offer 
an anchorage unsurpassed in the world. , On the opposite side of the river is Ports- 
mouth, in connection with which it is the chief naval station of the Union. In pop- 
ulation and importance it is the second city of the State, and has a very valuable 
Seen, and considerable manufactures. The tonnage of Norfolk, in 1856, was 

,157 tons. : 

PETERSBURG, Virginia, on the south bank of the Appomattax river. 
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VIRGINIA. 


Virernta, one of the United States of America, lies between 36° 33’ 
and 110° 43’ N, latitude, and between 75° 25’ and 83° 40’ W. longi- 
tude. It is 370 miles long, and 200 broad at its greatest breadth, con- 
taining 61,352 square miles. 

Early History—tThe coast of the country which we now name Vir- 
ginia is said to have been known to the old Northmen. One of them, 
Gudleif Gudlaugsen, is said to have sailed in the year 1028 so far to the 
south. He is supposed to have called the country Huitramannaland, the 
Land of the Whitemen, which may be considered the oldest and first 
name under which these regions became ever known to the Europeans 
The Spaniards, since 1520, included the land under the names of Terra 
de Ayllon and Florida, and the French, since 1563, under the name of 
Nouvelle France. The English invented the name Virginia at first (1583) 
for the country lying around Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds. They com- 
posed this name, it is said, for two reasons: first, because it was discov- 
ered in the reign of their Virgin Queen, Elizabeth ; and, secondly, “ be- 
cause the country seemed still to retain the virgin purity and plenty of 
the first creation, and the people there the primitive innocence.” 

They extended this name at once over a great part of the east coast, 
and particularly over the vicinity of Chesapeake bay, which was already 
discovered from the Roanoke settlements, and which we see included 
under the name of Virginia on the first map of Virginia, 1590. 

When, since 1606, the Chesapeake bay was better explored and set- 
tled, and when it became the principal center of the English settlements 
on the east coast, this region was par excellence called Virginia, sometimes 
New Virginia, while the former settlements and country round Albemarle 
Sound, then forsaken, were sometimes (for instance, on a map of Captain 
J. Smith) called Ould Virginia. This was, however, a more popular 
manner of denomination. ‘The official or legal name of the country was, 
in the year 1606, by King James I. thus confined: He called Virginia, 
or the Virginian territory or coast, the whole east coast of North Amer- 
ica, from the thirty-fourth to the forty-fifth degree of northern latitude. 
This whole territory was divided by the royal patent into two parts, a 
northern and a southern. The southern commenced in the south at 34° 
north latitude and ended in the north at about the 48° north latitude. 
It was called the First Colony, or the Southern Settlements in Virginia, 
or Virginia proper. 

Rivers, etc—The Potomac river separates Virginia from Maryland. 
James river is the largest which belongs to this State. It is 500 miles 
in length, and flows from the mountains in the interior behind the Blue 
Ridge, through which it passes. It is navigable for sloops 120 miles, and 
for boats much further, and flows into Chesapeake bay. The Appomat- 
ox is 130 miles long, and enters James river 100 miles above Hampton 
roads, and is navigable 12 miles to Petersburg. The Rappahannock, 
130 miles long, and navigable 110 miles for sloops, rises in the Blue 
Ridge, and flows into the Chesapeake. York river enters the Chesapeake, 
30 miles below the Rappahannock, and is navigable 40 miles for shi 
The Shenandoah enters the Potomac just before its passage through the 
Blue Ridge. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
From October 1, 1820, To Juty 1, 1856. 





i 


Years | . 

morse EXPORTS. IMPORTS. || TONNAGE CLD. | 
— — seaiieme ‘ aaenreeaaee wis 
30. Domestic. Foreicy. Tora. | Tota. | AMERICAN. Foreten. 


$400,944 | 

585,951 || 

482,417 || 183,958 || 24,716 
588,733 465,836 || 40,440 4,447 
553,390 || 811,308 41,139 3,454 
531,740 || 867,545 48,688 | 3,568 
449.237 || 276,791 26,683 | 8,164 
523,747 || 268,615 || 44060 | 1,852 
564,5 283,847 51,942 1,512 
783 399,333 | 221,992 36,592 





$200,673 87,343 | 109 


1821 $400,944 
258,761 80,360 1,208 
968 


585,951 
1823 482,41T 
588,733 
553,390 
581,740 
447, 086 
522,498 
564,506 
895,550 





167 $41,140 || 196,356 sae 
8,795 842.041 || 21,184 
49 433,035 || 198,758 
471,406 | 222,472 
819,327 || 241,981 
1,436 429,351 197,116 
2,919 551,795 271,623 
‘O71 545,223 290,405 
992 427,926 229,233 
387,484 252,582 


9,629 4,249,293 || 2,815,660 


883,056 220,360 
844,650 187,404 
171,699 110,976 
298,401 209,142 
879,960 230,470 
414,398 242,859 | 7 8,791 

2,449 


340,973 
338,246 
432,986 
471,406 
319, 327 
428,41 5 
548,876 
544, 952 
426,934 
887, 484 


239,599 


383,056 
844, 650 
171,099 
298, 401 
879,960 
414,398 
284,919 
840,028 


284,919 142,284 | 
$40,028 | 195,814 383 | 4,322 
270, 076 270,076 | 113,146 | 8,880 

416,501 823,692 ll 493 


416,501 


$3,303,088 «ess | 8,808,083 || 1,976,247 42,247 


426,748 f | 481,095 || 206,931 
572,276 2: 576.399 || 800,488 108 13,061 
$14,142 coco~=(|l(Ct 971,238 9,299 8,611 
391,897 eee =| 891,897 =|] 812,633 581 | (5,251 
433,818 aose || ~ aes 24:5,083 7 4,918 
876,174 Be, 376,174 274,960 27,574 


$5,125,815 ri 4,183 5,129,993 || 2,838,826 || 391,963 





























*9 months to. June 80, ‘and the fiscal yea ar from this time begins July 1, ¥ 


PRINCIPAL PORTS. 


Beavurort, North Carolina, at the mouth of Newport river, is famous as possess- 
ing the finest harbor on the southern Atlantic seaboard. It will be the eastern ter- 
minus of the Atlantic and North Carolina railroad, which, when built, will open to 
its commerce an immense interior region, hitherto isolated from the coast. The 
impediment in the growth of this place up to this time, has been in the want of in- 
ternal facilities for commerce. The tonnage of Beaufort, in 1856, was 1,991 tons. 

WILMINGTON, city, port of entry, North Carolina, situated on the left bank of Cape 
Fear river, just below the confluence of the N. E. and N. W. branches, about thirty- 
five miles from the sea. It is well situated for trade, but the location is accounted 
unhealthy. The harbor admits vessels of 300 tons, but the entrance has a danger- 
ous shoal. Opposite the town are two islands, dividing the river into three channels. 
They afford the finest rice-fields in the State. In 1819, two hundred buildings were 
destroyed by fire, a loss of $1,000,000, The tonnage in 1856, was 21,420 tons. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


Nortn Caroutna lies between 33° 50' and 36° 30’ N. lat., and be- 
tween 75° 45’ and 84° W. long. from Greenwich, and between 6° 20' W. 
and 1° 33’ E. long. from Washington. Area, 45,500 square miles, 

The country around Albemarle Sound, our present North Carolina, 
was called sometimes on the maps with the original Indian name 
Wigandacoa, or Weapemeoc, and sometimes Ould Virginia, To the 
south of Roanoke and Albemarle Sound, the English tried to establish a 
province or colony for the first time in the year 1629, when Sir Robert 
Heath, Attorney-general to Charles I., obtained from this king a grant 
of the whole unknown country between 38° N. latitude and the river St. 
Mateo, and when this country was called, in honor of Charles I, Carolana. 

Physical Features, etc—Along the entire coast of this State there is 
a ridge of sand, separated from the main land in some places by narrow, 
and in other places by broad sounds and bays, The passages or inlets 
through it are shallow and dangerous, Ocracoke inlet being the only one 
through which vessels pass. Capes Hatteras and Lookout are projecting 
points in this belt, and off them, particularly the former, is the most dan- 

erous navigation on the coast of the United States. Cape Fear is on an 
island off the month of Cape Fear river. For sixty or eighty miles from 
the shore the country is level, the streams fraliees § and there are many 
swamps and marshes. The soil is sandy and poor, excepting on the 
margins of the streams, where it is frequently very fertile. The natural 
growth of this region is mostly the pitch-pine. This tree affords tar, 
pitch, turpentine, and lumber, which constitute an important part of the 
exports of the State. In the swamps rice of a fine quality is raised. 
Back of the flat country, and extending to the lower falls of the rivers is 
a belt of land about forty miles wide, of a moderately uneven surface, a 
sandy soil, and of which the pitch-pine is the prevailing natural growth. 

Throughout the State Indian corn is raised, and in some parts consid- 
erable cotton. In the low country, grapes, plums, blackberries, and 
strawberries grow spontaneously, and on the intervals canes grow luxu- 
riantly, the leaves of which continuing green during winter furnish food 
for cattle. In the elevated country oak, walnut, lime, and cherry-trees, 
of a large growth, abound. Principal minerals, coal, iron, and gold. It 
is the only State in the Union where every article enumerated in the. 
census is produced. 

Rivers—The principal rivers are the Chowan, 400 miles long, nav~ 
igable for small vessels 30 miles; Roanoke; Pamlico, navigable for 30» 
miles; Tar, Neuse, Cape Fear, the largest rivers in the State, 280 miles. 
long, with eleven feet of water to Wilmington ; the Yadkin, which forms 
a part of the Great Pedee, in South Carolina. 

The principal places in the State are Raleigh, the capital, Newbern, Wil-. 
mington, Fayetteville, Edenton, Elizabeth City, Beaufort, and Charlotte. 
On January Ist, 1856, there were three railroads, with 631 miles of track. 
finished and in operation. Tonnage of the State, 1853, 56,375. tons. 

The first permanent settlement in this State was on the eastern bank 
of the Chowan river, about 1660, by emigrants, who, in consequence of 
religious persecution, fled from Nansemond, Virginia. The Constitution, 
of the United States was adopted in Convention, November, 27th, 1789.. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
From Octoser 1, 1820, to Juny 1, 1856. 


Years 
ENDING 
Serr. | 


EXPORTS. IMPORTS. TONNAGE CL'D. 





Torat, Amentcan. | Foreign. 


‘Porat. 


Fonsio%. 


Domestic. _Doxssne. | 
$832, 996 
123,954 


226,816 
200, 


369 
130; 267 
85,070 
133,065 
42, 142 
40, 910 
46, 210 __ ee 


~~ 78,680, 395 


6,575,201 
7,752, 731 


6,898,814 069 
8,034,082 18,878 
17,081 
18,848 
24,601 

596 


25, 
24,478 


7,580,321 20,405 


$77,268,596 


1,054,619 


1,411 "4,411,799 


46,596 
66,898 
96,813 
88,213 
113,718 
201,619 
81,169 


18,173,156 
1,238,163 


Total, 


il, 338) 016 
13,684, 376 
11,220,161 
11, O17, 391 11,042,070 
10, 318,822 
9,981,016 


$100,834,791 


10,385,426 





2,053,870 
20,424,624 
1,557,481 


. .) 
1,294,709 
1,181,515 
1, 143,158 

902,536 
1,580,653 


10,036,769 





8,011,392 g 8,043,284 

7,508,399 7,525,723 

7,754,152 y 

7,429,585 

8,884,770 
829, 





8,081,917 
9,699,875 


| 6,829,535 
| 10,428,146 
11,446,892 
{ 


Total, | $86,074,663 


15,316,573 
11,670,021 


eee il 
101,676,853 


8,081,917 
9.701.176 
11,447,800 


15,316,578 
11,670,021 


1,485,299 
1,475,695 
1,933,785 
13,964,251 


2,081,312 
2,175 614 





15,490, 408 1,308,517 
1,711,335 
1,538,542 
1,905,234 


$7,200,511 $3,007,113 | ’ 19,525 
7'260,320 2,983," aso | 15,237 


12,708 
1,359 
2/251 





| 
86,164,633 | 
| 


! 
* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal ycar from this time begins July 1. 





PRINCIPAL PORTS. 

CHARLESTON, South Carolina, United States, lat. 32° 47’ N., long. 79° 48’ W., 
situated on a point of land between the Ashley and Cooper rivers, and has a spa- 
cious harbor. At the entrance to the harbor there is a sand-bar, of about eight 
miles in length, having several channels. Three of the channels can only be used 
by ships of large tonnage; one, the ships’ channel, has a depth of water of twelve 
feet at ebb tide, and from seventeen to twenty at flood tide. Ships always take a 
pilot, on account of shifting sands; and are moored alongside wharves in safety in- 
side the harbor. It is the chief commercial emporium of the State, and the largest 
shipping port on the Atiantic below Baltimore. The chief exports are cotton and 
rice. It is connected with the interior by the South Carolina and the North-eastern 
Railroads. The tonnage of Charleston, in 1856, was 59,128 tons. 

Beacrort, South Carolina, on the west side of Port Royal river, an inlet of the 
Atlantic, and sixteen miles from the sea, has a good harbor, but on account of a bar 
at its mouth, only small vessels can enter it. It has little or no commerce. The 
tonnage, in 1856, was only 110 tons. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Sourn Carouina, one of the southern United States, is situated be- 
tween 32° 2' and 35° 10’ N, lat., and between 78° 24’ and 83° 30’ W. 
long. It is 200 miles long and 125 broad, containing 28,000 square miles. 

arly History—When the Spaniards, under Vasquez Ayllon (1520 
and 1526), arrived on the coasts of what we now call Carolina, and more 
especially South Carolina, they heard here of a great Indian king and 
country, both called Chicora or Chicoria, and they applied that Indian 
name for some time to this country, without, however, giving to it very 
distinct limits. 

The country was also sometimes called after its discoverer, Tierra del 
Licenciade Ayllon, or, shorter, Tierra de Ayllon, often also corrupted to 
Terra de Aullon. Under this name the Spaniards comprehended some- 
times a very great part of North America, sometimes not more than our 

rovince. 

French Claims.—It is curious enough that the French also, when 
— they arrived at the locality of Ayllon’s activity, heard again of an 

dian king and country of that name. In their ears it sounded, how- 
ever, like Chicola or Chiouole. 

After the French navigations to these regions we hear the country 
sometimes designated by the French themselves with the name La Flo- 
ride Francoise, and other nations also called it French Florida. The 
Spaniards, of course, always considered it as a part of their Spanish 
Florida. 

The French built on their Riviere May (St. Mateo or St. John’s river) 
a fort which they called Fort Caroline or Carolina. Some map-makers 
and geographers applied this name, as an appellation of a country or 
territory, to the whole region. So we see, for instance, on a map of 
North America by Cornelius a Judzis [1593], the whole French Florida 
called Carolina, in honor of Charles [X., King of France. It is curious 

that the same name was afterward given to the same locality in honor 
of an English king. 

English Settlements——The English, since their settlements at Roan- 
oke, comprehended the whole territory of Carolina under their widely- 
extended name of Virginia, since 1583, 

In the year 1729, the whole great province was divided into Worth 
and South Carolina, and, as the dividing point on the coast, was fixed a 
small inlet to the west of Cape Fear, called Little river inlet. 

In the year 1783, the province of Georgia was detached as a separate 
government of the old territory of Carolina, and the southern boundaries 
of this latter were fixed at the mouth of the Savannah river, and within 
these boundaries the name of Carolina has been prescribed ever since. 

The Great Pedee river, 450 miles long, rises in North Carolina, and 
runs through the eastern part of the State. It is navigable for sloo 
130 miles. The Santee, formed by the junction of the Wateree and the 
Congaree, rises in North Carolina, and has a sloop navigation for about 
130 miles. The Saluda is a branch of the Congaree. The Edisto is 
navigable for large boats 100 miles. The Savannah washes the whole 
uaens border of the State, and is a noble stream. There are several 
smaller rivers, among which are Cooper, Ashley, and Combahee. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF GEORGIA, 
From Octozer 1, 1820, ro Joy 1, 1856. 





























‘ 

Years | EXPORTS. \| IMPORTS. | TONNAGE CLD. 
ENDING| 

Sept. 7g a 2 a he ee ee Re ee ee 
30. Domesti0. Foreten. Tora. Toran | Aseunesiss |Fonmian. 
1821 $5,979, 995 $31,315 $6,011,310 $1,002,684 41,468 | 14,666 
1822 | 5,483,219 0 484,369 989,591 || 33,860 9,745 | 
1823 4,279,885 4,298,666 670,705 36,484 11,072 | 
1824 4,619,753 4,623,982 551,883 36,797 12,064 
1825 4,220,939 356 23,3: 5,547 
1826 4,366, 4,868,504 830,993 87,905 

1827 | 4,260,864 4,261,555 312,609 41,519 10,646 
1828 8,104,425 8,104,425 808,669 25,514 9,582 
1829 4,980,642 4,931,376 380,293 47,468 9,794 
1830 5,336,626 5,336,626 282,436 485 
Total, | $46,632,978 46,689,146 5,178,224 874,687 | 101,164 
1881 8,957,245 8,959,813 399,940 48,426 | 29,045 
1882 5,514,681 5,515,883 258,417 42,780 | 21,567 
1833 6,270,040 6,270,040 818,990 40,022 

1834 7,567,327 7,567,327 546,802 40,916 | 21,750 
1885 8,890,674 8,890,674 393,049 83,109 25,276 
1836 10,721,700 10,722,200 573,222 43,878 24,629 
1887 8,935,041 8,935,041 774,349 41,025 | 22,858 
1888 8,813,839 8,803,889 776,068 26.851 20,755 
1839 5,970,443 5,970,443 413,987 81,564 19,408 
1840 6,362,959 6,862,959 491,423 44,076 | 48,965 
Total, | $73,493,949 73,498,219 4,941,253 892,647 | 256,985 
1841 8,696,017 8,696,513 449,007 20,196 | 36,980 
1842 4,299,151 ; 300,257 $41,764 || 31,450 80.209 
1843* 4,522,401 ‘ 4,522,401 207,432 | 43, 42,033 
1844 4,283,805 : 4,283,805 805,634 || 23574 | 388,901 
1845 4,557,435 : 4,557,485 206,301 || 40,410 | 85,950 
1846 2,708,008 ‘ 2,708,003 205,495 13,493 44,748 
1847 2,712,149 i 2,712,149 207,180 18,157 

1848 8,670,415 ; 3,670,415 217,114 17,871 

| 1849 6,857,306 : 6,857,806 871,024 || 81,150 

1850 7,551,943 2 7,551,943 636,964 || 21,039 

Total, | $44,859,125 1,602 44,860,727 8,147,915 260,395 

1851 9,158,879 1,110 9,159,989 721,547 || 34,968 

1852 4,999,015 TD 4,999,090 474,925 |; 22,838 

1858 7,871,883 inate 7,371,883 563,261 38,084 

1854 4,807,675 700 4,808,375 336,951 25,326 

1855 7,543,519 neon 7,543,519 273.716 65,145 

1856 8,091,683 aace 8,091,688 | 574,240 || 68,421 





* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1, 


PRINCIPAL PORTS. 


Brunswick, Georgia, city and port of entry, lat. 31° 10’ N., long. 81° 35’ W. It 
has a spacious and _commodious harbor, having thirteen feet of water on the bar at 
the lowest tides. It is situated on Turtle river, 14 miles above the bar. The com- 
merce of the port is small, in 1856 being only 754 tons. 

Savanna, Georgia, city and port of entry, situated on the right bank of the Sa- 
vannah river, 17 miles from its mouth, lat. 32° 4’ 56” N., long. 81° 8' 18" W. The 
harbor is good. Vessels drawing 14 feet water come up 'to the city, and larger ves- 
sels anchor at Five Fathom Hole, four miles below the city. The commerce of the 

place ranks next to Mobile, and is the most important port, except Charleston, from 
Baltimore to Mobile. The greater part of the trade of Georgia centers at Savannah, 
the principal articles of which are cotton, rice, and lumber. The Savannah river af. 
fords great facilities for internal commerce; and this river is connected with the 
Ogeechee river by a canal 16 miles long, which terminates at Savannah. The ton- 


nage of the port, in 1856, was 31,586 tons. 
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GEORGIA. 


Grore1a lies between 30° 30’ and 35° N. latitude, and between 
80° 50’ and 86° 6’ W. longitude from Greenwich, and between 3° 45’ 
and 8° 39’ W, longitude from Washington. It is 300 miles long from 
N. to §., and 240 broad, containing 58,000 square miles. 

Early History—Until the year 1732, the territory of the State of 
Georgia was included in the names Carolana and Carolina. For the 
effecting and promoting of its settlement, the King, George II., separated 
from Carolina the territory between the rivers Savannah and Altamaha, 
and erected this territory, by a charter of the 9th of June, 1732, into an 
independent and separate government, which was called, in honor of that 
king, the province of “Georgia.” It was probably from the begioning 
the intention that this colony should go as far down as the St. Mary’s 
river, for the patent says “it should go so far south as the southernmost 
branch of the Altamaha river.” And on the maps of that time, we see 
that it was then believed that Altamaha river had a southern branch 
which conducted into St. Mary’s river, and the mouth of this river was 
therefore considered also to be the mouth of the Altamaha. The bound- 
aries were, however, in later times actually conducted so far south. With 
this exception, the limits of the province of Georgia suffered no changes 
on the coast, though in the interior, the changes were great. These in- 
terior changes have, however, no relation with our hydrographical re- 
searches. 

From the ocean for a distance of seven miles, there is a chain of islands 
intersected by rivers, creeks, and inlets, communicating with each other, 
and forming an inland navigation for vessels of 100 tons burden, along 
the whole coast. These islands consist of salt marsh and land of a gray 
rich soil, which produces sea-island cotton of a superior quality. The 
coast on the main land for four or five miles, is a salt wa Back of 
this there is a narrow margin of land, nearly resembling that of the isl- 
ands; these are partially or wholly overflowed at the return of the tide, 
and constitute the rice plantations, The part of the State above the 
falls of the rivers is called the upper country, and has generally a strong 
and fertile soil, often inclining to a red color, and further inland it is 
mixed with a deep black mold, producing cotton, tobacco, Indian corn, 
wheat, and other Finds of grain. 

The rivers are the Savannah, 600 miles long, bounding the State on 
the N.E.,, navigable for ships 17 miles to Savannah, and a part of the 
year for steamboats 250 miles to Augusta; the Altamaha, which is nay- 
igable for large vessels 12 miles to Darien, is formed by the junction of 
the Oconee and the Ocmulgee, and is navigable for sloops of 30 tons by 
the former to Dublin 300 miles from the ocean ; the Ogeechee, 200 miles 
long, and navigable for sloops 40 miles, Flint river, which rises in the 
N.W. part of the State, and after a course of more than 200 miles, joins 
the Chattaboochee, forming the Apalachicola ; the Chattahoochee, on the 
west border of the State, which is navigable 300 miles, by steamboat, to 
Columbus; the St. Mary’s river is in the southwest part of the State. 

Georgia, in 1856, had 1,013 miles of railroad built, and about three 
hundred iu construction, being in advance of all the southern States, ex- 
cept Virginia. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF ALABAMA, 
From Ocrover 1, 1820, To Juty 1, 1856. 


TONNAGE CL’D. 


Tora. AMERICAN. | ForeEien, 


$36,421 2,090 
125,770 2,187 
91,604 


99,666,135 


2,412,862 
2,733.554 
4,522,221 





11,183,788 
pram 





7 8, 
338,159 
12,854,694 


$76,622,412 f 76,647,302 4,973,917 


10,969,826 : 10,981,271 530,819 
9,965,675 sees 9,965,675 863,871 
11,157,460 cess 11,157,460 860,655 
9,906,195 442,818 
10,515,274 A f 473,491 
5,260,317 sees 259,607 
9,054,580 cine 9, s 890,161 
11,920,693 419,396 
12,823,725 esse 823,72 | 657,147 
10,544,858 — 865,362 


Total, | $102,119,603 | 402,161,517 


18,525,924 
17,385,704 
16,786,913 
13,911,612 
14,270,565 
98,734,170 

















* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins duly 1. 


PRINCIPAL PORT. 


MositEF, Alabama, a city and port of entry, situated on the west side of the 
Mobile river, at its entrance into Mobile bay, lat. 30° 41’ 26” N., long. 88° 1’ 29” 
W. It is, next to New Orleans, the greatest cotton mart of the South, and is the 
principal port of entry for Alabama and Mississippi. The exports amount to from 
twelve to sixteen millions of dollars annually. Mobile bay sets up from the Gulf of 
Mexico, and is thirty miles long, and on an average, twelve wide. It communicates 
with the Gulf by two straits—one on each side of Dauphin’s Island. The strait on 
the west side has only five feet of water; that on the east side, between the Island 
and Mobile Point, has twenty-two feet of water. There is a bar across the bay, 
near its upper end, which has only eleven feet of water. Vessels drawing from 
eight to ten feet of water, pass up Spanish river, and around a marshy island into 
Mobile river, and then drop down to the city. Near Dauphin’s Island is the an- 
chorage for large vessels, where, at times, are anchored a fleet of sixty sail. The 
tonnage of the port, in 1856, was 38,443 tons. 
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ALABAMA. 


Atasama, one of the southern United States, is bounded north by 
Tennessee, east by Georgia, south by Florida and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
west by Mississippi. It is between 30° 10’ and 35° N. latitude, and 85° 
and 88° 30’ W. longitude, and between 8° and 11° 30’ W. longitude 
from Washington. It contains 50,722 square miles, 

Early History.—The history of this name can be traced as far back as 
the expedition of De Soto (1540). 

The Spanish author, Biedma, who wrote his report on that expedition 
in the year 1544, is probably the first man who introduced it into history 
and geography. He says that De Soto and his companions met, in the 
eountry north of the Mexican Gulf, when they returned from the north- 
east toward Mobile, an Indian chief and tribe called “ Alibamu.” The 
other historians of the same expedition sometimes write the name a little 
differently. Thus, for instance, “the Portuguese gentleman of Elvas” 
ealls that chief, “ Alimamu.” 

When the Spanish conqueror and general, De Luna (1560), entered 
these countries, he made many expeditions toward that country and river 
which we now call “ Alabama.” The historians of his expeditions gen- 
erally have for that country, river, and its Indian aborigines, the name 
“Coga” (our Coosa). But they make their heroes also meet in those re- 

ions a tribe of Indians whom they call “los Indios de Olibahali” (the In- 
dians of Olibahali). It was perhaps the same word with De Soto’s name, 
“ Alibamu,” which De Luna and his men understood and wrote differently. 


After De Luna, for more than one hundred years, ers again entered 


those regions. And we find, therefore, on the maps of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, among the many names which cover the country to 
the north of the Gulf, sometimes the old names of “ Alibamo,” “ Alimamu,” 
“ Olibahali,” or something like this, often, however, in very different posi- 
tions. When the French (1701) settled at Mobile bay and made excur- 
sions to the north, they found again that same old name and tribe. The 
wrote it very much like the historians of De Soto, “ Les Allibamous ;” 
and we see this name already on the map of the French geographer, De 
L'Isle (1719), as the name of a large river, “ Riviere des Allibamous,” 
which is the old “Coga” of De Luna, and our Alabama. Many French 
authors, however, wrote this name “ Alibamons.” So D’Anville and 
Charlevoix. 

As the denomination of a large territory, the name Alabama, appeared 
for the first time in the year 1817, when the western portion of the until 
then so-called Mississippi Territory became a State, under the name of 
the State of Mississippi, and when the eastern portion of the same terri- 
tory was erected into a separate territory, under the name of “the Terri- 
tory of Alabama,” which became soon after (in the year 1820) a State, 

Rivers, etec—Mobile, the principal river, is formed by the junction of 
the Alabama and Tombigbee rivers, and enters Mobile bay by two 
mouths, The Alabama is navigable for vessels requiring six feet of water 
60 miles above its junction, and has four or five feet of water 150 miles 
to the mouth of the Cahawba, and to the junction of the Coosa and Tal- 
] of which it is formed ; it has in its shallowest places, three feet 


of water. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF FLORIDA, 
From Ocroser 1, 1820, ro Juty 1, 1856. 


1 
EXPORTS. ! IMPORTS. TONNAGE CL'D. 


Fonerax. | ToraL. AMERICAN, | Foreren. 
$13,270 = 
6,877 
568 
117 
dae 209 195 
$33,371 11,010 
pe T35T 
17,923 yd 


Total, $136,746 51,294 i 


1831 28,493 2,002 § 115,710 
1882 62,636 3,080 107,787 
1883 64,613 192 386 
1884 190,185 $8,640 
1835 49,009 12,701 
1886 62,076 9,586 
1837 T4378 28,304 
1888 71,983 50,549 
18389 291,094 43,712 
1840 1,850,709 8,141 


Total, | $2,745,171 196,907 2,942,078 | 


33,828 2,301 36,629 
32,606 778 33'3 
760,335 353 760,633 
991,657 19,759 1,011,416 
1,502,867 11,878 1,514,745 
S 38,909 176,448 
2,361 1,810,533 
ee 1,896,683 
513, ios 2'513,027 | 
2,607,963 15,656 2623, 624 95,7 _ 10,022 | 


Total. | $12,289,687 92,495 12,382,182 


8,939,910 262 8,940,172 
sie 2,511,976 
1,698,206 
3,964,697 
1,403,594 45,998 
1,976,323 55,204 











* 9 months to June 80, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 


PRINCIPAL PORTS. 


Key West, Florida, is built on an island of the same name, sixty miles south- 
west of Cape Sable, lat. 24° 32’, and long. 81° 52’ W. It is a port of entry, and one 
of the few populous towns of the State. Its position commands the Florida Pass, and 
hence it is important also as a naval station; but the principal occupation of the 
people at the present time is “ wrecking,” and here is located a special court for the 
adjudication of salvages. From fifty to sixty vessels are wrecked in the vicinity 
every year, and upward of $250,000 are paid on salvages. Salt and sponges are the 
principal exports, but there is a large import trade for the supply of the military 
stationed here. Steamers plying between the Atlantic ports and Havana generally 
call here, The town contains about 4,000 inhabitants. The tonnage of the port in 
1856, was 3,668 tons. 

PENSACOLA, Florida, is a town and port on the west side of Pensacola bay, 10 
miles from the Gulf, and has a fine harbor. The United States government has here 
a first-rate naval station and a marine hospital. Its trade is principally in cotton. 
The tonnage of the port in 1856, was 1,960 tons. 
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FLORIDA. 


Forma, one of the southernmost of the United States of America, 
lies between 24° 32’ and 31° N. lat., and between 81° 30’ and 87° 35’ 
W. long. It is 385 miles long, and from 50 to 250 wide, containing 
59,268 square miles. 

Early History—The name which the country to the north of Cuba 
had among the Indians of the Lucayan Islands was “ Cautio,” the sig- 
nification of which is, as Herrera gives it, rather obscure. 

The Spaniards heard this country “ Cawtio” already spoken of before 
they saw it. They heard also of the famous and fabulous fountain of 
youth of which the Indians had a tradition, and which was called the 
Fountain of Bimini. From this fountain the country to the north itself 
was sometimes called “ Bimini.” On some of the first maps of the six- 
teenth century it is also called “ Terra de Cuba” (the country of Cuba), 
as if there were, 1st, an island of Cuba, and, 2d, a continent of Cuba. 

When Ponce de Leon, in the spring of 1512, discovered this coast, he 
gave to it the name of “ Florida” (the florid), from two reasons, as Her- 
rera says—at first because the country presented a very flourishing and 
pleasant aspect, and then because he saw the coast on that festival-day 
which the Spaniards call “ Pascua Florida,” which corresponds to our 
Palm Sunday. 

This name has since that time always remained to that large peninsula 
which we to this day call Florida, though the name was sometimes taken 
in different senses, and though sometimes there have been attempts made 
to do away with it. 

But soon after the cession of Louisiana to the United States, Florida 
was curtailed again. The United States claimed the western part of it 
as far east as Perdido river, received the possession of it in the year 
1811, and joined it to their “ Territory of Mississippi,” and afterward of 
“ Alabama.” 

Since this time (1811) the dominion of the name of Florida has not 
changed, though the so-called country changed, till 1821, its masters, 
when Spain ceded it to the United States. It was then, at first called 
“the Territory of Florida,’ and since 1845 “the State of Florida.” 
But the limits remained (with some slight exceptions) unchanged—Per- 
dido river in the west, and St. Mary’s river and the thirty-first degree of 
north latitude in the north. The division into East and West Florida 
disappeared under the American Government. 

Rivers, Bays, etc—There are many bays on the western side of the 
peninsula, some of which form good harbors. They are Perdido, Pensa- 
cola, Choctawhatchee, St. Andrew, St. Joseph, Apalachicola, Appalachee, 
Tampa, Carlos, and Gallivain’s. On the east coast of the peninsula the 
inlets afford harbors for coasting vessels. The St. John is the principal 
river on the eastern coast. It often spreads from three to five miles in 
width, and at other places it is not more than one fourth of a mile wide. 
It is exceedingly winding, and flows through a beautiful and healthy 
country. St. Mary river rises in Okefinoke swamp, Georgia, and enters 
the Atlantic between Cumberland and Amelia islands, Of the rivers 
which enter the Gulf of Mexico, the Apalachicola is the principal. 
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Tora. Amenioany. | Foreten. 


Domestic. | ForeiGn. Tora. 





$7,272,172 $3,379,717 53,312 21,823 
7,978,645 8,817,238 
7,779,072 
7,928,820 


$6,907,599 $364,573 


10,602,832 
10,163,342 
10,898,183 | ; 
13,042,740 23,445,952 15,483,692 106,017 


$92,144,253 | 13,232,909 | 105,377,162 692,151 


12,835,531 3,926,458 | 96,753 
14,105,118 2,425,812 , 88,236 
2,307,916 | 505 || 86,021 
2,797,917 ; || 18,781,8 112,330 
5,005,808 $23 || 17,519,814 
32,226,565 4,953,263 | 87,179,828 || 15,117,649 
$1,546,275 8,792,422 333,697 14,020,012 
30,077,534 1,424,714 $1,502,248 9,496,308 
30,995,936 2,185,231 33,181,167 12,064,942 
$2,998,059 1,238,877 | 34,236,936 10,673,196 
$255,943,097 | 30,558,418 | 286,501,515 || 120,903,081 |) 1,438,132 
H | 
82,365,618 1,521,865 $4,387,483 10,256,350 || 244,988 
27,427,422 976,727 | 28,404,149 ‘ 244.110 73,668 
26,653,924 736,500 27,390,424 : 292,478 80,697 
29,442.734 1,055,573 | 80,498,307 287,179 
95,841,311 1,316,154 | 27,157,465 | 
| 


9,048,506 
87,657 
| 











80,747,533 523,171 31,275,704 
41,788,303 263,330 42,051,633 

$9,350,148 1,621,213 | 40,971,361 | 330, 
$6,957,118 654549 | 37,611,667 || 10,050,697 
87,698,277 407,073 | 38,105,350 10,760,499 


, | $328,772,388 9,081,155 | 937,853,543 || 83,278,895 || 2,563,011 | 1,235,833 


58,968,013 445,950 | 54,413,963 || 12,528,460 || 202,954 | 198,612 
43,308,169 250,716 | 49,058,885 12,057,724 870,741 | 173,741 
67,763,724 523,934 | 68,292,658 13,630,686 || 440.736 | 190,084 
60,656,587 975,265 | 60,931,852 14,422,154 || 449.499 | 155,256 
35,056, 811,868 | 55,367,962 12,900,821 480,502 | 123,900 
80,576,652 283,428 | 80,865,080 || 16,682,392 586,747 | 186,415 


| 














= 9 months to J une 80, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 


PRINCIPAL PORT. 


New OrtEans, Louisiana, is the principal port on the Mississippi, and the natural 
dépdt for the commerce of the great central valley. It is situated on the left bank 
of the river, 100 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, in lat. 29° 58’, and long. 90° 7’. Its 
site is low and marshy, and in the summer and fall very sickly. Two railroads con- 
nect it with Lake Pontchartrain, and thence steamboats connect with Mobile, etc. 
It communicates northward by the New Orleans, Jackson, and Great Northern Rail- 
road, and westward by the New Orleans, Opelousas, and Great Western Railroad. 
Its commerce by river is carried on by steamboats in constant succession, and these 
traverse the great river and tributaries for thousands of miles. By these means it 
receives and distributes its merchandise. The average value of produce received 
from the interior, is about $120,000,000. Its foreign trade is co-extensive, and with 
regard to cotton and sugar it is the first port of the Union. The depth of water in 
the river, opposite New Orleans, is at a medium of 70 feet, and it maintains sound- 
ings of 30 feet until within a mile of its confluence with the sea. The river has four 
principal passes. The tonnage of the port in 1856, was 163,308 tons. 
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LOUISIANA. 


Loutsrana, one of the Southern United States, lies between 29° and 
83° N. lat. It is 240 miles long from north to south, and 216 broad, 
containing 41,346 square miles. 

Early History.—Robert de La Sale, when he reached the mouth of 
the Mississippi [1682], introduced the name Louisiane, in honor of the 
great king, as the name of the country along the great river, “from the 
Illinois to the Gulf of Mexico.”—{ Charlevoiz, tom. i.] Many other 

ints and locations were vowed round the same gulf to the same name, 

ing, and his saint. La Sale [1685] vowed to the saint and to the king 
the Bay of St. Louis (Matagorda bay) discovered by him on the coast 
of Texas. 

When Iberville, on the 12th of April, 1699, discovered that little bay 
opposite Cat island, on the coast of the continent, he introduced this 
name again into the Mississippi country by naming the harbor “ Za Baye 
de St. Louis.” 

In the year 1701 Mr. Bienville, when he evacuated Billoxi and re- 
moved the French head-quarters to Mobile bay, called his fort there 
“ Fort de St. Louis,” and this name, then designated for more than 
twenty years the central settlement or capital of the French Mississippi 
colony. It is curious that the name “ Louisiane” seems not to have been 
much used before 1712. We do not find it, for instance, a single time 
mentioned in the Memoirs of M. de Sauvole, written in this colony in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

In the year 1712 King Louis XIV. adopted officially the name Louisi- 
ane for that province, which seemed now promising and important 
enough for such a grace. He pronounces that the countries at the mouth 
of the Mississippi shall henceforward be called “Za Province de la Lou- 
isiane.” He at the same time changes also the name of the Mississippi, 
and says that it shall at present be called “ Riviere de St Louis” (the St. 
Louis river). 

When the United States acquired the dominion of Louisiana [1802] 
this name was at first quite extinguished on the shores of the Gulf. The 
whole southern part of old Louisiana was called “ The Territory of New 
Orleans,” 

The old name was, however, revived again in the year 1812, when a 
part of the old French colony was admitted into the Union under the 
name of the “ State of Louisiana.” After the final settlement of the 
boundaries of this State, the name Louisiana comprised all the shores be- 
tween the mouth of Pearl river to the east, and that of Sabine river to 
the west, the whole Mississippi delta, and on both sides a little more. 

We may remark that the orthography of the name “ Louisiana, 
which we hen adopted, is half Spanish, half French. Purely French, it 
ought to be “ Louisiane,” and purely Spanish, “ Luisiana.” 

Rivers, etc—The Mississippi river forms the boundary of the State for 
a considerable distance, and in its lower part runs wholly within the State, 
and enters the Gulf of Mexico by several channels. It is navigable for 
vessels of the largest size. - 
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$57,902 
12,392 
9,934 
9,054 aos 
36.021 Rie, 
63,480 ‘ | 130,629 
57,181 4,050 502,287 
69,790 idle Sate 
125,660 te 256,662 
133,305 aes 176,221 
162,229 wide 188,610 


$678,346 683,746 1,424,484 | 
88,529 | 187,800 








540 
440 
180,800 
33,919 
7,982 


Total, | $1,875,641 1,881,089 | | 998,534 


1851 183,448 § 191,426 
182,266 145,152 
295,809 37 353,685 
405,181 434,495 
526,825 2 568,091 
895,624 981,028 











t ! 
* 9 months to June 380, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 





PRINCIPAL PORTS. 


Detroit, Michigan, is a large and flourishing city on the Detroit river, opposite 
Windsor, the terminus of the Great Western (Can.) Railroad, which here connects 
by ferry with the Michigan Central Railroad, together forming a convenient line be- 
tween Niagara and Chicago. It is also the south-western terminus of the Detroit 
and Milwaukee Railroad, and a line (the Detroit and Toledo Railroad) is now in 
progress to connect with the railroads centering at Toledo. It has one of the finest 
harbors in the United States, and is admirably adapted for commerce. It has also 
extensive manufactures, chiefly machinery, agricultural implements, etc., and a large 
trade in lumber. On the whole it is a most flourishing place, and ranks as the first 
city of the State. Pop. (1855) 50,448. Detroit was founded in 1760 by the French, 
and was for many years the State capital. Twenty-five years ago it had only 2,000 
inhabitants. The tonnage of Detroit, in 1856, was 58,688 tons. 

Port Huroy, Michigan, is a town at the mouth of Black river, on the St. Clair, 
and ate miles south of Lake Huron. It has a large lumber business and fine gen- 
eral le. 
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MICHIGAN. 


Micuiean, a north-western State of the republic, lies between latitude 
41° 43’ and 48° N., and between 82° 25’ and 90° 34’ W. from Green- 
wich, or 5° 24’ and 13° 33’ W. from Washington. It consists of two 
peninsulas, and contains 56,243 square miles. 

Physical Features, etc——The surface of the lower or southern penin- 
sula is generally level, having few elevations which may be denominated 
hills, The interior is gently undulating, rising gradually from the lakes 
to the center of the peninsula. This central region may be regarded as 
a table land, elevated about 300 feet above the level of the lakes, covered 
with fine forests of timber, oak plains and prairies. Along the eastern 
shore of Lake Michigan are sand hills thrown up by the winds into fan- 
tastic forms generally quite barren and naked. 

In some of the rivers that flow into the lakes enormous quantities of 

ickerel are caught. Not less than 1,000 barrels are taken annually from 
Fox river, Wisconsin; from Saginaw river, Michigan, 1,500 barrels; St. 
Clair river, Michigan, 1,500 barrels; Maumee river, Ohio, 3,000 barrels, 
and an equal quantity of bass, mullet, etc., making a total of 10,000 
barrels which are sold for $8 50 per barrel, or $85,000 in the aggregate. 
The annual product of the lakes and tributary rivers is thus shown : 
Barrels. Value. 
The Lakes ; . 85,000 $385,000 
Detroit river ‘ ; ’ 7,000 77,000 
Other rivers : , : 10,000 85,000 


[a . 5 «+ « oe $547,000 


Michigan is peculiarly favored for an inland State, in facilities for 
inland navigation ; being surrounded on three sides by water. 

The southern peninsula of Michigan is drained by several large rivers 
and numerous smaller streams, which, rising in the interior, pass off in 
easterly, westerly, and northerly directions into the lakes. Raisin and 
Huron rivers flow into Lake Erie, Rouge river into Detroit Strait, Clinton 
and Black rivers into the strait of St. Clair, Saginaw river formed by the 
junction of Titibawasse, Flint and Cass rivers, enters Saginaw bay. 
Thunder bay, Cheboigan river and some smaller streams fall into Lake 
Huron. St. Joseph, Grand, Kalamazoo and Maskegon rivers flow into 
Lake Michigan. Many small lakes of pure water, stocked with fish of 
fine quality, are found in the interior, This State borders on four of the 
great lakes, viz., Erie, Huron, Michigan, and Superior. The principal 
rivers of the upper peninsula are Ontonagon, Huron, Menomonee, Mont- 
real, St. Mary, Eagle, Cedar, White Fish, Black, Sturgeon, Rapid and 
Manistie. The principal islands are Drummond, Sugar, St. Joseph, Bois, 
Blanc, Mackinaw, Manitou and Beaver islands, in es Huron and Mich- 
igan ; Isle Royale and the Apostles, in Lake Superior, 

There were in January, 1856, 590 miles of railroad in operation. 

The principal places in the State are Detroit, the metropolis, Monroe, 
Ann Arbor, Ypsilanti, Adrian, Jackson, Marshall, Kalamazoo, Lansing 
the capital, St. Josephs, Mackinac, Grand Haven, and Sault St. Marie. 
There were, in 1854, 6 banks, and 1 branch, with an aggregate capital 
of $1,084,718. 
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ENDING 
— iat | bo 
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: J 
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190 
161 


sce cad $12 


91 
269 
2,041 
2,999 
2,166 
105 
4,249 
1,141 
4,716 
8,708 








$2,001,375 2,001,515 | at || 26,495 


793,114 ones 793,114 § | 9,600 
899,786 MES 899,786 , 14,890 
120,108 ans 120,108 7 1,245 
543, 856 nek 543,856 2,653 
$21,114 eee 321,114 vf | 6,324 
352,630 | sibien 352,630 | 6,222 
778,944 set | 5 | 144 
147,599 ook 8 | 7,065 
149,724 <ie 79 f || 6,957 
217,532 100 217, 632 582,594 |) 15,485 


1 


$4,324,407 100 4,324,507 1,261,908 {| 77,585 


$95,125 bied 895,125 636,331 || 18,720 
858,514 ee 853,514 > | 14,844 
158,413 cat 158,418 7 || 92.630 
743,004 | | $7,054 

$47,143 Ke | 26,399 
1,045,052 ate TE 1 28,252 


























*9 months tod une 30 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins J uly *. 


PRINCIPAL PORT. 


Cincinnati, the metropolis of Ohio, capital of Hamilton county, and one of the 
leading commercial places west of the Alleghany Mountains. It is situated on the 
right bank of the Ohio river, 455 miles below Pittsburgh, 1,548 miles above New 
Orleans, and 502 miles from Washington. It is the largest city of the Mississippi 
Valley, north of New Orleans, and the fifth in population in the United States, 
Population in 1800, 750; in 1810, 2,540; in 1830, 24,831; in 1840, 46,338; in 
1845, 65,000; in 1850, 115,438; in 1853, 160,141. The Ohio river at Cincinnati is 
1,800 feet, or about one third of a mile wide, and its mean annual range from low to 
high water, is about fifty feet; the extreme range may be about ten feet more. De- 
pressions are generally in August, September, and October, and the greatest rise in 
December, March, May, and June. The upward navigation is in winter very rarely 
suspended by floating ice, and in some winters not at all. Its current at its mean 
height is about three miles an hour; when higher, or rising, it is more; and when 
very low, it does not exceed two miles. 


TT 
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OHIO. 


Onto, one of the United States, lies between latitude 38° 30’ and 42° 
N., and between longitude 80° 35’ and 84° 47’ W. It is 210 miles long 
from north to south, and 200 miles broad. Area, 39,964 square miles, 

Rivers, etc—The Ohio river, which gives name to the State, washes 
its entire southern border. This river is 1,004 miles long from Pittsburg 
to its mouth, by its various windings, though it is only 614 in a direct 
line. Its current is gentle, with no falls, except at Louisville, Kentucky, 
where there is a descent of 224 feet in two miles, which is obviated by 
acanal, For about half the year it is navigable for steamboats of a large 
class through its whole course. The Muskingum, the largest river which 
flows entirely in’ this State, is formed by the junction of the Tuscarawas 
and Walhonding rivers, and enters the Ohio at Marietta. It is navigable 
for boats 100 miles. The Scioto, the second river in magnitude, flowing 
entirely within the State, is about two hundred miles long, and enters the 
Ohio at Portsmouth. Its largest branch is the Whetstone, or Olentangy, 
which joins it immediately above Columbus. It is navigable for boats 
130 miles. The Great Miami, a rapid river in the western part of the 
State, is 100 miles long, and enters the Ohio in the S.W. corner of the 
State. The Little Miami has a course of 70 miles, and enters the Ohio 
seven miles above Cincinnati. The Maumee, 100 miles long, rises in 
Indiana, runs through the north-west part of the State, and enters Lake 
Erie at Maumee bay. It is navigable for steamboats to Perrysburg, 18 
miles from the Lake, and above the rapids is boatable for a considerable 
distance. The Sandusky rises in the northern part of the State, and after 
a course of about 80 miles, enters Sandusky bay, and thence into Lake 
Erie. The Cuyahoga rises in the north part of the State, and after a 
curved course of 60 miles, enters Lake Erie at Cleveland. It has a num- 
ber of falls, which furnish valuable mill seats. Beside these there are 
Huron, Vermilion, Black, and Ashtabula rivers, which enter Lake Erie. 

Lake Erie, which is situated 565 feet above the sea, and 333 feet above 
the level of Lake Ontario, is about 265 miles in length, from 30 to 60 
miles in breadth, and between 600 and 700 miles in circumference. Its 
mean depth is 120 feet, being the shallowest of all the great lakes, and 
most easily frozen, Its waters are also, on account of its shallowness, 
more readily agitated by storms, causing its navigation to be therefore 


more dangerous during stormy weather. Disasters, involving large loss 


of life and property, are not of unfrequent occurrence on this lake, 
toward the close of navigation, before the rigors of winter have put a 
final stop to all active lake traffic. . 

Among the harbors of Lake Erie may be mentioned Port Colborne, 
situated at the entrance to the Welland canal, at the foot of Lake Erie, and 
a little above the commencement of the Niagara river, A little further 
up is the harbor of Port Maitland, at the mouth of the Grand river. 

The principal places are Cincinnati, the metropolis; Columbus, the 
capital ; Cleveland, Sandusky, Dayton, Springfield, Zanesville, Marietta, 
and Portsmouth. There were in February, 1854, 68 banks, with a paid 
capital of $8,718,366 ; in January, 1856, 46 railroads, of which 2,725 
miles of track were finished and in operation, and 1,578 in course of con- 
struction. 
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Yzaz8, |__| | —_______ 
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$82,593 
1,024,417 
2,398,180 





MISSISSIPPI. 
| 


$304,881 





KENTUCKY. 


8,123 


| 3001885 
| 574,493 





TENNESSEE. 


106,823 j 
77,919« 
| 578,113! 





ILLINOIS. 


52,100 esas 1,202 850 
807 


41,835 sons cose 
88,412 914 2,796 


17.669 Pe aks pete 
114,336 cae § ’ 2,098 215 
51,395 a ‘ 3.408 218 
79,139 en 9.1: : ‘ie 
048 * 8,014 703 
547,053 ees 54,509 81, 2,916 
1,345,223 rae § 277,404 76,930 | 19,511 


a From October 1, 1882, to October 1, 1840, b From October 1, 1840, to July 1, 1850. 
¢ From July 1, 1850, to July 1, 1855. 4 Years ending September 30. 

e¢ From June 30, 1844, to June 30, 1850. f From June 30, 1850, to June 80, 1852. 
& From Sept. 30, 1835, to Sept. 30, 1840. h From Sept. 80, 1840, to July 1, 1850. 

i From July 1, 1850, to July 1, 1858. j From Sept. 30, 1834, to Sept. 80, 1840. 
k From Sept. 30, 1840, to July 1, 1850. 1 From July 1, 1850, to July 1, 1858, 

m Years ending June 30. 
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ILLINOIS. 


Cuicago, city, and capital of Cook county, and the most commercial 
place in Illinois, 204 miles north north-east from Springfield, and 717 
from Washington. The city was laid out in 1830, and lots first sold in 
1831. Population in 1840, 4,470; in 1850, 29,964 ; in 1852, 38,734; 
in 1854, 55,000; and in 1857, 100,000. 

Chicago has grown more rapidly in commerce and population than 
any city in the world. In 1823, Major Long, in his account of Chicago, 
writes as follows: “The village presents no cheering prospect, as, not- 
withstanding its antiquity, it consists of but few huts, inhabited by a 
miserable race of men, scarcely equal to the Indians from whom they 
are descended. Chicago is, perhaps, one of the oldest settlements in the 
Indian country ; its name, derived from the Potawatomi language, signi- 
fies either a skunk or a wild onion; and either of these significations has 
occasionally been given for it. Mention is made of the place as having 
been visited in 1671 by Perot, who found ‘ Chicagow’ to be the residence 
of a powerful chief of the Miamis.” 

The lumber trade of Chicago is immense. During the year 1855 over 
three hundred millions of feet were received here. The following table 
will show the receipts for the past six years: 


Years. Feet received. 
1850, . e . > e ° . - 100,346,779 
Met on lets. loan |e) eae 
1852, . * ° * ° ° ° . 147,816,232 
1853, . ° e ‘ ° ° ° . 202,101,098 
1854, . ° ‘ ‘ > P . . 228,252,000 
a ~  « «+  « 808,277,055 


LOUR AND GRAIN RECEIVED AT CHICAGO FOR THE YEARS 1854-55, 


Articles. 1854. 1855. 


Flour, reduced to bushels of wheat, . 795,520 1,210,000 
Wheat, bushels,. . . «. « 3,070,880 7,660,326 
Corn, bushels, . ‘ ‘ ; - 1,478,443 8,489,036 
Oats, bushels, . ‘ i. . 4,194,188 2,890,922 
Rye, bushels, . : P F P 85,600 68,520 
Barley, bushels, . ‘ ; - 200,000 150,000 


Total, . ee 15,824,611 20,458,784 
ee ee ee 


Increase in 1855, : ‘ P 2 4,634,173 


The total value of articles of commerce received at Chicago in 
was nearly two hundred millions of dollars, viz. : 


Imports. Exports. 
By lake, ; ‘ . $95,724,797 43 $34,783,726 32 
By canal, . ‘ 7,417,769 80 80,913,167 07 
By railroads, ‘ . 88,381,597 90 98,421,324 86 


Total value, . $191,524,165 13 $214,118,218 25 
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117 
730 
1 —_ 


1846 bee wie 4 we Ht 917,966 
ane ee haa 29,826 

$12,089 | 131521 | 148610 | 94'024 

82,791 .. | 82791 || 46649 

his 24,958 | 24,958 || 25,650 


| 
POE cell WO ae RE 
$94,830 156,479 | 251,850 |! 188,415 | 


2,269 
2, 751 
4, 875 
4,924 

7,504 


23,381 of Gasol Baal 26,662 


483,741 | 713,075 
459,763 1,029,681 
552,001 1,314,449 
222,904 916,961 
639,664 1,940,589 


2,406,073 5,990,177 || 1,209,891 
} 








| 

75,442 | —i 
| 
| 





INDIANA. 


ee 





CALIFORNIA (Returns imperfect prior to 1854). 


{ 
| 94,715 | 50,066 | 75,862 
vs. || 6,468,587 |) 293,485 | 1: 
; aa 101,312 
as 555,453 || 8,407°701 
1,239,419 | 3,423,395 |) 5,951,379 
| 1.034.651 8.224.066 || Sod 
2 715,512 | 10,718,074 | 7,298,839 





OREGON, 


42,827 
123,612 


6, 














WISCONSIN. 





80,464 
174,057 
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TEXAS. 


The regions which we now comprise under the name of Texas, to the 
north-west of the Gulf of Mexico, were called by the Spanish Governor 
of Jamaica, Garay, when his Captain Pineda (1519) had sailed along 
them, Provincia de Amichel. It is a name the origin of which we are 
quite in the dark. Perhaps, also, the whole northern shore of the Gulf 
was comprised under it. 

This expression, Provincia de Amichel, was pointed out as the original 
Indian name of the land. Because it was discovered by the exertions 
of Garay, the Spanish geographers, therefore gave to it also the Spanish 
name, Zierra de Garay (Garay’s country), which name we see makes a 
great figure on many old maps around the whole northern shore of the 
Gulf, including Texas. 

When (about 1521) the King of Spain divided the discoveries and 
governments of Cortes and Garay, and put the Rio de las Palmas as the 
northerly boundary of the government of Mexico, the countries to the 
north were very often called Hl Gobierno del Rio de las Palmas (the 
government of the Palm river), and this also included a great part of 
the countries to the north. 

It is supposed that, with this establishment of Texas as a new and 
separate government for itself (in 1727), was also connected an introduc- 
tion of a new name—the name of Las Nuevas Filippinas (the new 
Philippinas) given to this government in honor to King Philip V. At 
least neither Barcia nor any other author uses this name before this 
time, while we afterward find it repeatedly in official papers and docu- 
ments. The old and popular name of Los Texas was, however, used 
besides it. We see both names still on maps of a very late date ; as, for 
instance, on a Mexican map of the year 1813, Provincia de Texas o 
Nuevas Filippinas (the province of Texas or the new Philippines). 

Until 1824 the dominion of this name did, however, southward, not 
reach the Rio Bravo, The province of Coahuila and of Nuevo Sant 
Ander took away the whole south-western quarter of Texas, as far east 
and north as the Rio Medina, and the sources of the Colorado and 
Brazos. Eastward, toward Louisiana, the province of Texas and New 
Philippines extended to the neighborhood of the Red river, and on the 
shores of the Mexican Gulf to the Rio Calcasiu, and sometimes as far as 
the Merrmentau. 

In the year 1824, under the dominion of the Mexican Republic, the 
old connected provinces of Coahuila and Texas were again melted to- 
— into one State, under the name of H/ Hstado de Texas y Coahuila. 

The southern part of our Texas, about the lower Rio Bravo, as far north- 
east as the Medina river, was not yet included in this name. It became 
a part of the new created Estado de Tamaulipas. Sometimes, and on 
some maps, it was tried at this period to apply to the whole of Texas the 
name of Fredonia, which was the particular name of Austin’s colony. 

In the year 1836, Coahuila and Texas were divided again, and Texas 
became a separate and independent State, which was (1845) annexed to 
the United States, and received then, after the war of 1846, its present 
boundaries. 
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THE LAW OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE, 


AN APPENDIX TO 


THE MANUAL FOR NOTARIES PUBLIC. 


The following pages are designed to illustrate more fully the questions and 
points discussed in the early editions of the “Manual for Notaries Public,” and 
to suggest additional topics of inquiry by those who wish to make themselves 
familiar with the law and practice in reference to negotiable paper. Should any 
points of inquiry be omitted in the volume, on which notaries would wish to be 
informed, the editor will take occasion to add these to a future edition. 

Ep. B. M. 

1, Waatis a Birt? 2. Bris anp Notes Accertep AND Maps By AGents. 8. TimE oF PRE- 
SENTMENT. 4. Excuses ror Dug Presentment. 5. Paron Acceptance. 6. Destruction 
or A Buu. 7. STaTuTES AS TO ACCEPTANCE. 8. ACCEPTANCE OF A NON-EXISTING BIL. 
9. Erasure OF AN AccePTANCE. 10. Watver OF AccEePTANcE. 11. CONDITIONAL ACCEPT- 
ANcE. 12. Riguts or an Acceptor, Supra Protest. 13. WHat 1s A Promissory Nore? 
14. Norges Payasye To « Fiorittovs Person. 15. Were Is THE PLace or PayMENT? 16. 
Bank Cuecks. 17. Days or Grace on Sicut Britis. 18, Crrcumstances To Excuse Pre- 
SENTMENT. 19. PRESENTMENT—BY WHOM TO BE MADE. 20. MopE or PRESENTMENT. £1. MopE 
or Demanp. 22. Excertions TO DEMAND. 23. Watver or Protest. 24. Prorest or 
Forzien Bris. 25. Lex Loot. 26. Notice to ENpoRSERS IN THE SAME TowN. 27. WHEN 
Norice To Be Given. 28. Notice to Non-resipents. 29. AN ENporsER Bounp To Give 
Norice. 30. Notice sy Sreciat Messencrr. 31. Notice To Joint Enporsers. 32. Deata 


or Enporsgr. 33. Accgptor, Surra Protest. 84. To wnat PLace snouLD Notice BE 
Sent. 35. Dzcistons In New York. 26. Pessons py Wuom Notice is Given. 387. Notice 


TO AN AGENT. 
1. What is a Bill? 


In a case reported in 26 Vermont, (3 Deane,) 845, an order in these 
words, “ The Treasurer of the town of W. is directed to pay to F. or 
bearer $10, on demand. January 17, 1851,” was held to be a valid 
bill of exchange. So, too, in 1 E. D. Smith, (N. Y.) 1, the omission of 
the name of the drawee was held not to vitiate a bill, as the acceptance 
supplied the defect, and was an admission that he is the person meant. 
But in the case of Peto v. Reynolds, 26 Eng. Law and Equity Rep. 404, 
an instrument in these words “Cameroons, September 3d, 1852. Ex- 
change for £200. At sight of this, my third of exchange, the first and 
second, of the same tenor and date, being unpaid, please to pay A. B., 
or order, the sum of £200 for value received, and place the same, &c., 
to the account of C. Accepted, D. Bristol,” was held not to be a bill 
of exchange, as it had no drawee. Nevertheless, the court said, “if it 
were shown that D., whose name was written across the instrument, 
had ‘promised to pay the amount, and so ratified the act of the drawer, 
he would be liable on that promise. 

In 12 Eng. Law and Equity Rep. 424, the instrument sued upon ran 
as follows, viz.: “Two months after date, I promise to pay to A., or 
order, £50 for value received.” It was signed by B., directed to C., and 
across its face was written, “ Accepted, payable at O., bankers, London, 
C.” The court held the writing to be a bill of exchange. (See Manual, 
pp. 34, 35.) 
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2. Bills and Notes Accepted and Made by Agents. 

H. signed a note with his own name, adding “ Agent of the Church- 
man.” It was held, that he was personally liable, although the Church- 
man was a business name of a person whom H. had power to bind by 
that name. (De Witt v. Walton, Selden’s Notes of Decisions in Court of 
Appeals, April, 1854. But see Babcock v. Beman.) 


3. Time of Presentment. 


The following abstract of cases may be of service in determining 
what is a reasonable time, within the meaning of the text: 

Where a creditor received from his debtor an order on a third per- 
son for the amount of his debt, dated the 9th of December, 1804, and 
which the drawee agreed to pay in ten or fifteen days, and the order 
was not presented until March, and in the mean time the drawee failed ; 
it was held that the holder had not used due diligence to get the money, 
and that the loss ought to fall upon him. (Brower v, Jones, 3 Johns. 
229.) 

A bill of exchange was drawn in the city of New York, on the 12th 
day of December, 1822, payable at three days’ sight, to be borne by 
the payee, who was then in New York, to Richmond, in Virginia, where 
the drawees resided; but owing to the ill health of the bearer, the bill 
was not presented for acceptance until the 10th day of January, 1823. 
[t was held, that the delay in presentment was not unreasonable. (Ay- 
mar v. Beers, 7 Cowen, 705. See Manual, p. 41.) 


4, Hxcuses for Due Presentment. 


The sudden illness or death of the holder, or of his agent intrusted 
with the presentment, or any other accident or casualty, or the opera- 
tion of superior force, or political events or war, the holder will be ex- 
cused if he make a presentment afterwards, so soon as he reasonably can. 
Or if the holder, without any fault on his part, be at a great distance 
from the acceptor, so that it is impossible to make a due presentment 
on his part, the holder will be excused from making presentment at the 
proper time. So, too, if the drawer has no funds in the hands of the 
acceptor, and had no right to expect an acceptance, no presentment need 
be made to bind the drawer; and, generally, any party to the bill or note 
can waive any negligence on the part of the holder. (Story on Bills, 
§327. See Manual, pp. 41, 42.) ° 

5. Parol Acceptance of Bills. 

The rule would seem to be, both in this country and in England, that 
acceptance is implied when the drawee not only detains the bill, but 
from the whole of his conduct leads the holder to believe that he consid- 
ers it accepted. (Chitty on Bills, part 1, chap. 7, sec. 2. See Manual, 
pp. 43, 44.) 

6. Will the Destruction of a Bill by the Drawee Amount to an 
; Acceptance ? 

It has been supposed that the drawee’s destroying a bill may amount 

to an implied acceptance ; and in the case of Jeune v. Ward, 1 Barn. 
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& Ald. 653, two judges were of that opinion, but the other two thought 
that the destruction of the bill was no acceptance; and a doubt was 
expressed by the latter, whether in any case destruction would do more 
than subject the party to an action of trover. It has been decided that 
if there has been a refusal to accept, and the holder submit to that re- 
fusal, but omit to take the bill away, a subsequent destruction of it by 
the drawee is not necessarily an acceptance. It is not easy to see 
how the wrongful act of destroying a bill, which is calculated to defeat 
the remedy on the bill, should be deemed evidence of a contract on the 
part of the drawee to pay the bill to the holder. (Chitty on Bills, part 
1, chap. 7, séc. 2. See Manual, p. 45.) 


7. Statutes Relating to Acceptances. 


By Stat. 1 and 2. Geo. 4, chap. 8, no acceptance of any inland bill of 
exchange is sufficient to charge any person, unless such acceptance be 
in writing on the bill. This statute, and that of New York, referred 
to in the text, have been followed in Georgia and Missouri. (See 
Manual, p. 45.) ij 


8. Acceptance of a Non-existing Bill. 


The written promise must describe the bill to be drawn in terms 
not to be mistaken, so as to identify and distinguish it from all others ; 
the bill should be drawn within a reasonable time after the paper was 
written, and it should be received upon the faith of the promised ac- 
ceptance. If either of these circumstances fail, the promise will not 
amount to an acceptance. Where the writing containing the promise 
has no reference to the particular bill to be drawn, but is a general 
authority to draw at any time, and to any amount, against property to 
be shipped, the writer cannot be held as an acceptor of a bill drawn 
under it. The writing, however, may be regarded as a promise to ac- 
cept the bill, and the writer may be sued on such a promise, by any 
person who may have taken the bill on the credit of the promise. 
(Story on Bills, §249. Cassell v. Davis, 1 Blatch. Circuit Court R. 
835. See Manual, p. 47.) 


9. Erasure of an Acceptance. 


The law was formerly otherwise, and the proposition in the text is to 
be understood with this limitation, laid down by Justice Story, (Bills, 
§ 252,) that the holder has not, subsequent to the acceptance, with the 
knowledge of the acceptor, passed it to another person for value, who 
should take it upon the faith of an acceptance, with the consent of the 
acceptor. (See Manual, p. 47. 


10. Waiver of Acceptance. 


Although an acceptance, when made and delivered, is irrevocable, it 
may be waived by an agreement or consent, expressed or implied, be- 
tween the holder and the acceptor. And this waiver will discharge all 
the other parties to the bill, unless their consent to the waiver is ob- 
tained. Cases of express waiver may easily be suggested, as where the 
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holder agrees to consider an acceptance at an end, or informs the ae- 
ceptor that he has settled the bill with the drawer, and he need give 
himself no further trouble. The receipt, by the holder, of the very 
consideration which, between himself and the acceptor, constituted the 
ground of the acceptance, will also operate as an implied waiver of the 
acceptance. So, an agreement to enlarge the time for the payment of 
the bill is an implied waiver of the right to require payment, except at 
the enlarged time. But generally, nothing but an actual payment or 
discharge will exonerate the acceptor, and length of time, at least if 
short of -the statute of limitations, will be no discharge. (Story on 
Bills, § 252.) In £llis v. Calinda, cited in 1 Doug. Rep. 250, an ac- 
tion was brought by the payee of a bill against the acceptor. The 
drawer and acceptor were brothers. When the bill became due, the 
payee received of the drawer a part of the amount for which the bill was 
drawn, and at the same time the following endorsement, signed by the 
drawer, was made on the bill, viz.: ‘ Received, on account of this bill, 
£20. Balance remaining, £50. I promise to pay to A., within three 
months from the date of this.” This balance was never paid, and at 
the end of three years, this action was brought against the acceptor. 
At the trial, Lord Mansfield thought the acceptor discharged, and on 
a motion for a new trial, the ruling was sustained. (See Manual, p. 47.) 


11. Conditional Acceptance. 


“If a man purpose,” says Justice Bailey, in his Treatise on Bills, ch. 8, 
§ 6, “making a conditional acceptance only, and commit that accept- 
ance to writing, he should be careful to express the conditions therein, 
for it may be at least doubted, whether parol evidence of such conditions 
would be admissible; if it were, the burden of proving would be upon 
the acceptor, and the proof would be of no avail, if the holder, or any 
person under whom he claims, took the bill without notice of such con- 
ditions, and gave a valuable consideration for it.” (See Manual, p. 48.) 


12. Rights of an Acceptor Supra Protest. 


An acceptor, supra protest, upon giving proper notice and a due pay- 
ment of the bill, has his recourse against the person or persons for 
whose honor he accepted the same, and against all other parties to the 
bill who are liable to the same person or persons. (Story on Bills, § 124. 
See Manual, p. 50.) 


13. What is a Promissory Note ? 


An instrument in these words, “Due to S. G., $1,000, to be paid as 
wanted for his support; if no part is wanted it is not to be paid,” is not 
a promissory note. (Gordon v. Rundlett, 8 Foster, New Hamp. 435.) 

An instrument in these words, “Nine months after date, 1 promise 
to pay to the secretary, for the time being, of the Indian Assurance 
Society, or order,” is not a note, the promise to pay being a contingent 
promise, the performance of which has to be made to a person to be 
ascertained, ex post facto, namely, the secretary, when the instrument 
became due. (Storm v. Sterling, 28 Eng. Law and Eq. 105.) In 
Massachusetts, however, it has been held, that an instrument payable 
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to the treasurer of a society, or his successor in office, is a promissory 
note, (provided it be unobjectionable in other respects,) and gives a right 
of action to him who is treasurer at the date of the note, or whomso- 
ever was his successor at the time the action was brought. (Fisher v. 
Lillis, 3 Pick. 322.) A promise to pay to the estate of A., deceased, 
is not a promissory note, for want of a payee. (Lyons v. Marshall, 11 
Barb. 241. 

An instrument containing, in addition to a promise to pay money, 
these words, “I am to insure one span of colts from my horse to A.’s 
mare, for ten dollars,” is not a promissory note, inasmuch as it is not for 
the payment of money only. (Austin v. Burns, 16 Barb. 643.) 

An instrument by which A. promises to pay money to “ B., trustee of 
the A— Land Company, or his successor in office, or order,” is a valid 
promissory note. Davisv. Garr, 2 Seld. 144. 

Simple as is the definition of a promissory note, given in the text, it 
is not easy in the conflict of cases to determine, always, when the in- 
strument sued upon is or is not to be deemed a promissory note. 


14. Notes Payable toa Fictitious Person. 


“Notes made payable to the order of the maker, or of a fictitious 
person, shall, if negotiated by the maker, have the same effect and be 
of the same validity, as against the maker, and all persons having know- 
ledge of the facts, as if payable to bearer.” (Rev. Stat. New York, 
vol. ii. p. 53. See Manual, p. 56.) 


15. Where is the place of Payment ? 


The place of payment is understood to be the place where the drawee 
resides, or where, on the face of the bill, it is addressed to him, unless 
some other is stated upon the face of the bill. If, therefore, the bill is 
meant to be made payable at any other place than that where the 
drawee resides, or where the address to him is, it should be so expressed 
on the face of the bill. But in general, unless otherwise required by 
some statute, the place of payment need not be expressly stated, but 
will be implied, in the absence of all controlling circumstances, to be 
the place of residence of the drawee, or where his address is on the 
face of the bill. Circumstances may, however, control this inference. 
Thus, if a bill were drawn upon a merchant abroad, addressed to him at 
Paris or London, the bill would be payable at the place where he ac- 
cepted it, so a bill drawn upon a person who is on his travels abroad, if 
the address specifies no place, would be payable where he accepts the 
bill, or perhaps payable anywhere where he might be found when it be- 
comes due. (Story on Bills, § 48. See Manual, p. 59.) 


16. Bank Checks. 

The case of Bowen v. Newell, referred to, p. 63, is reported in 4 Seld. 
p. 190, and again in 3 Kernan, p. 290, and overrules the dicta of the court 
in Salter v. Bunt, 20 Wend. 245. (See Manual, p. 63.) 

17. Days of Grace on Bills at Sight. 


The case of Trask v. Martin, cited in the text, p. 63, is reported in 
1 E. D. Smith, 505, and seems to us decisive of the question. An ab- 
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stract of the case may be useful to our readers. The court, by Justice 
Woodruff, lay down, in the first place, the following propositions. First. 
The words, “ please pay at sight,” or “ten days after date,” or “on de- 
mand,” all alike import a definite fixed time of payment; the first and 
the dast named meaning at the precise time. the bill is exhibited for that 
purpose, and the other meaning on the tenth or other designated day. 
Second. In the earliest history of days of grace, and from thence on- 
ward to the present day, they have been allowed upon bills payable after 
date, or after sight, or at a future day named. And as this allowance is 
founded upon custom, against the otherwise plain meaning of the con- 
tract, such allowance can be claimed only so far as the custom is shown 
or has been recognised. Third. Such usage does not embrace all bills 
of exchange. Bills payable on demand, for example, are well settled to 
be payable instantly on presentment. ourth. Nothing, therefore, can 
be inferred respecting bills payable at sight, from the conceded fact, that 
bills payable after sight have days of grace, so long as it is no less 
clearly settled that bills payable on demand have no days of grace. On 
the contrary, if analogy furnished any guide, we should say that the 
terms, “at sight,” no less decidedly indicated on the very instant than 
“on demand,” and there would seem to be no more reason for allowing 
days of grace in the one case than in the other. Fifth. Unless, then, 
it is affirmatively settled by commercial usage, recognised in such wise 
that courts of justice can judicially declare it to be law, that bills at 
sight ‘are entitled to day of grace, we must adhere to the plain import 
of the bill, and hold it payable on presentment for that purpose. 

The court then demonstrate, by a critical examination of the authori- 
ties, that there are no decisions to be found directly establishing that 
days of grace are allowable upon sight bills; and that, therefore, the 
obvious meaning of the words, “pay at sight,” must prevail, and the 
bill be held payable on presentment for that purpose. (See Manual, 
pp. 60, 63.) 


18, Excuses for Due Presentment for Payment. 


See note 3 to pp. 41 and 42, for a statement of the circumstances 
which will excuse due presentment, (See Manual, p. 68.) 


19. The Persons by whom the Presentment is to be Made. 


Presentment for payment must be made by the holder of the bill or 
note, or an agent competent to give a legal receipt for the money. Any 
person who happens to be the holder at the time a bill or note falls due, 
although he has no right to require payment for his own benefit, may 
and ought to demand payment, and give notice of the non-payment, so 
as to prevent loss. If it be doubtful whether the holder of a bill or note 
is legally entitled to it, as where he has received it from a person who 
has become bankrupt, and the assignees insist that it was delivered to 
the holder by way of fraud or preference, still he should present it duly 
for payment, and if it be dishonored, he should give notice thereof to 
all parties thereto. (See p. 40 of the text. See Manual, p. 68.) 


20. The Mode of Presentment and the Demand of Payment. 
If the presentment or demand should be personal or verbal, it should 
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be absolute and for present actual payment, and not with any offer or 
agreement for any further credit. If it be in writing, as may in some 
cases be proper, the writing should be expressly or by implication equally 
absolute and direct. Nor should any payment be accepted which is 
not an immediate payment, and payment by a check or other draft upon 
@ bank or bankers should be declined. (Story on Bills, § 364.) Chitty, 
in his Treatise on Bills, chap. 9, says, “ Although it has been deeided 
that neither a holder, nor a banker acting as agent, is guilty of negli- 
gence by giving up a bill to the acceptor, upon his delivering to them a 
check upon another bank, that doctrine may now be questionable, and 
most of the London bankers, in presenting a bill for payment in the 
morning, leave a ticket where it lies due, declaring that in consequence 
of great injury having arisen from the non-payment of checks taken for 
bills, no draft can in future be received for bills, but that the parties 
may address them for payment to their bankers, or attach a draft to the 
bill when presented.” (See Manual, p. 68.) 


21. Mode of Making Demand if Bill or Note be lost. 


In order to charge an endorser of a lost negotiable bill or note, the 
holder must tender an indemnity, both to the endorser and the maker 
at the time of the demand; and if the endorser sustain any injury by 
reason of the holder’s neglect in this particular, it will be a good defence 
at the trial. (Smith v. Rockwell, 2 Hill, 482; 7 Barb. 143. See 
Manual, p. 67.) 


22. Exceptions to the Rule requiring Protest. 


In all cases of exception, the effect is strictly limited to the parties 
who have made such an agreement, or who stand in the peculiar pre- 
dicament pointed out by the nature of the exception, and it does not 
extend to other parties to the bill or note. (Story on Bills, § 275. 
See Manual, pp. 70, 71.) 


23. Waiver of Protest. 


See p. 96 and note, for a fuller discussion of this subject. (See Man- 
ual, p. 71.) 


24. Protest of Foreign Bills in the United States, 


“Tt is a little difficult,” says Kent’s Comm. vol. ii. p. 95, “to know 
what is the true rule of the law-merchant in the United States on this 
point, after such contradictory decisions. The Scotch law is the same 
as the English, and it appears to me that the English rule is the better 
pays the most consistent with commercial policy. (See Manu- 
al, p. 71. 


25. Law of the Place of Contract. 


In Cook v. Litchfield, (5 Sand. 330,) it was held, “The liability of an 
endorser of a promissory note or bill of exchange is governed by the 
law of the place where the endorsement is made, and by the endorse- 
ment we are to understand the contract itself, not the mere act of 
writing the name upon the back of the instrument, It matters not 
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when or where this may have taken place, since there is no endorsement, 
binding as a contract, until the note or bill is transferred to a third per- 
son, with the intent of enabling him to enforce its payment. The place 
of this effectual transfer is, therefore, the place of the contract, and the 
law which there prevails governs its construction.” This case was 
affirmed in the Court of Appeals, in December, 1853. (See Manual, 


p- 71.) 


26. Notice to Persons living in the same Town. 


Notice must not be put in the post-office, if the endorser live in the 
same town. Proof, however, that the notice was actually received, 
would perhaps remedy this defect. (Manchester Bank v. Fellows, 8 
Foster, New Hampshire, 302.) 

In large commercial towns the uniform practice, says the court, in 
Bell v. Hagerstown Bank, (7 Gill. Maryland, 216,) now is, to reach the 
party to be affected with notice, tirough the post-office, when both re- 
side within the limits of the penny postman, but it must be shown to 
have been put in in time to be delivered before the expiration of the 
day following the refusal. (See Manual, pp. 74, 75.) 

This rule obtains in England, but it is too much to say that it has 
obtained universally in this country. The law is certainly otherwise in 
New York. (See Cayuga County Bank v. Howard, 5 Hill, 236; and 
Hunt v. Maybee, 3 Seld. 267.) It is worthy of consideration, whether, 
in our large cities, like New York and Philadelphia, it should not be 
established, either by statute or judicial decision, that, under proper 


limitations, notice of non-acceptance or non-payment may be sent through 
the United States penny post, to those who are sought to be charged by 
notice. As the Jaw now is, notaries in these cities are compelled to spend 
a great deal of time and labor in serving their notices. 


27. When Notice to be given. 


Notice of protest should be given within reasonable hours. If given at 
the domicil or dwelling-house of the party, it should be at such an hour 
as that the family may be up; for if left after the usual hour of retire- 
ment, it will be too late. If given at the place of business of the party, 
as at his counting-house or store, it should be within the usual hours 
of business. For, in all cases of this sort, where the notice is to be 
given on a particular day, it should be given at such an hour that it 
may be reasonably received on the same day. (Story on Bills, § 291. 
See Manual, p. 76.) 


28. Notice where Parties do not live in the same Town. 


The statement of the text, that the holder of a bill is allowed the whole 
of the next day after dishonor in which to give notice, is, perhaps, a 
little too strong. “ Where the parties do not reside in the same place,” 
says Chitty, (Bills, chap. 10, p. 517, 8th ed.,) “and the notice is to be 
sent by the general post, then the holder or party, to give the notice, 
must take care to forward notice by the post of the next day after the 
dishonor, or after he received notice of such dishonor, whether that post 
sets off from the place where he is, early or late; and if there be no post 
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on such next day, then he must send notice by the very next post that 
occurs after that day.” “It appears to me,” says Story, (Bills, § 290, 
note 2,) “that the rule is not so strict as it is laid down in this passage 
of Mr. Chitty, and that it would be more correct to say, that the holder 
is entitled to one whole day to prepare his notice; and that, therefore, 
it will be sufficient if he sends it by the next post that goes after twenty- 
four hours from the time of dishonor. Thus, suppose the dishonor is at 
4 o'clock, P. M., on Monday, and the post leaves on Tuesday at 9 or 10 
o’clock, A. M., it seems to me that the holder need not send by that 
post, but may safely wait and put the notice into the post-office early 
enough to go by the post on Wednesday morning, at the same hour. I 
have seen no late cases which import a different doctrine; on the con- 
trary, they appear to me to sustain it. But as Ido not know of any 
direct authority which positively so decides, this remark is merely pro- 
pounded for the consideration of the learned reader.” This note was 
written in 1843; since which time the doctrine laid down in its last 
clauses has been affirmed in Ohio, Rhode Island and Arkansas. Where 
the mail closed at 10 o’clock, A.M., of the next day after dishonor, it 
was held, in Lawson v. Farmers’ Bank of Salem, (1 Ohio, 206,) that 
notice need not be sent by that mail. “The holder of a bill,” said the 
court, “‘ must deposit the notice properly directed, in time to be sent by 
mail of the next day after dishonor, unless the mail of that day be made 
up and closed at an unreasonably early hour, or in other words, before 
early business hours; or if there be no mail of that day, or it be 
closed at unreasonably early hours, then by the next practicable mail.” 
(See, also, Mitchell v. Cross, 2 Rhode Island, 437.) 

The rule so laid down in Story, and the cases just cited, is undoubtedly 
the true one. But suppose that the mail, instead of leaving at 9 or 10, 
A. M., leaves at 4 o’clock, P. M., of the day next after the dishonor of 
the bill or note, ought not the holder to put the notice of dishonor into 
the post sufficiently early to go by this mail? In the absence of adju- 
dication upon this question, it will be prudent for the holder to put his 
notice into the post-office in season for the afternoon mail. 

In case no mail leaves in the afternoon of the day after dishonor, the 
notice must be put in the post in time to go by the next succeeding 
mail. Yet, if there be several modes of conveyance to the place to 
which notice is to be sent, the holder may choose the customary or most 
expeditious. Thus, where the dishonor of a bill took place on the 5th 
of November, and sailing vessels, carrying mails, sailed on the 7th, 10th 
and 17th, it was held, the holder was right in sending notice of dishonor 
by a steamer, also carrying a mail, which sailed on the 19th—it being 
probable that the steamer would arrive first, and letters being usually 
transmitted by it. (Stainback v. Bank of Virginia, 11 Grattan, Va. 
200. See Manual, p. 76.) 


29. An Endorser bound necessarily to give Notice. 


It is prudent, but not necessary, for an endorser to give notice to those 
parties to the bill or note to whom he looks for re-imbursement. The 
notice will be sufficient, although not given by the holder or his agent, 
if it comes from some other person, who holds the blll or note when it 
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is dishonored, or who is a party to the bill or note, or who would, on the 
same being returned to him, and after paying it, be entitled to require 
re-imbursement thereof; for, under such circumstances, the notice will, 
in general, enure to the benefit of all the other parties to the bill or note, 
whether they are antecedent or subsequent parties thereon to the party 
who gives the notice. The doctrine, indeed, may now be stated in more 
general terms; and it may be laid down as universally true, that a party 
entitled as holder to sue upon the bill or note, may avail himself of the 
notice given in due time by any other party to it, against any other per- 
son upon the bill, who would be liable to him, if he, the holder, had 
himself given that person due notice of the dishonor. The doctrine of 
Lord Mansfield and of Lord Eldon was certainly the other way. But 
they were subsequently overruled, and the doctrine above stated finally 
established in England. The same doctrine has also been laid down in 
New York, Massachusetts and other States.” (Story on Bills, § 304.) 


30. When Notice must be sent by a Special Messenger. 


In the case of Fish v. Jackson, (1 Appleton R. 467,) it was held, 
that if the person entitled to notice is living in the wilderness, twenty 
or thirty miles from any post-office, it is not sufficient to send notice to 
him by mail to the post-office nearest his residence, but that it should 
be sent by a special messenger, or given in person. (See Manual for 
Notaries, p. 78.) 


81. Notice to Joint Endorsers. 


It will certainly be prudent and advisable to give notice to each joint 
endorser, yet the authorities in the text differ. In Ohio the rule seems 
to be, that notice to one is notice to all. In Connecticut and New 
York, on the other hand, the rule is, that notice should be given sever- 
ally to each jojnt endorser. (See Manual, p. 78.) 


32. Wotice in Case of the Death of a Drawer or Endorser. 


The doctrine of the text was confirmed in the New-York Supreme 
Court. (12 Barb. 245.) 
33. Notice to and by an Acceptor, Supra Protest. 


In cases where there has been an acceptance, supra protest, the like 
demand of payment must be made of the original drawee at the matu- 
rity of the bill, and the like protest and notice of the dishonor by non- 
payment be given to the acceptor, supra protest, in like manner and 
under the like circumstances, as they are required to be given to the 
drawer or endorser, otherwise the acceptor will be discharged. And 
where upon such protest and notice the acceptor, supra protest, and he 
should give notice accordingly to those parties on the bill for whose 
honor he accepted it. If the acceptor, supra protest, refuses to pay the 
bill, then the holder should cause it again to be protested for such non- 
payment, and due notice thereof should be given to the parties inter- 
ested, as in other cases, (Story on Bills, § 396. See Manual, p. 78.) 


34. To what place Notice must be sent. 
Where the endorser of a promissory note resides in a town in which 
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there are two post-offices, a notice of the dishonor of a note, addressed 
to him at the town, generally is sufficient prima facie, though liable to 
be rebutted by proof that he was accustomed to receive his letters at 
one of the offices only, and that the holder of the note might have as- 
certained that fact by reasonable inquiry. Morton v. Westcott, 8 
Cush. (Mass.) 425. 

The cases cited on pp. 79 and 80 of the text, to the effect that there 
is no presumption of law that the place where a bill is drawn is the 
place of the drawer’s residence, does not seem to be law in England. 
In the case of Burmester v. Barrow, (9 Eng. Law and Eq. Rep. 402,) 
notice of the dishonor of a bill of exchange for non-payment by the 
acceptor, was sent by the holder to the drawer through the post, ad- 
dressed “London,” the bill itself being dated London. The drawer 
resided at Chelsea, and the notice never reached him ; and it was stated 
in evidence, that had inquiry been made of the acceptors, whose address 
was given in the bill, the drawer’s address might have been ascertained. 
The court held, that due diligence on the part of the holder sufficiently 
appeared, and therefore he was entitled to succeed on the issue of 
whether or not due notice of dishonor had been given. (See Manual, 
pp. 78, 79.) 


35. Decisions in New York. 


The following decisions have been recently rendered, and may be 
of service to our readers. In Montgomery County Bank v. Marsh, (11 
Barb. 645,) an endorser resided in the town of A., in which town was a 
post-office, but received most of his letters at C., where his principal 
place of business was. The court held, that a notice of protest ad- 
dressed to him at C., was good service, although his residence was 
nearer to the post-office in A.thantothatinC. (See, also, 3 Seld. 481.) 

In Harris v. Husson, (4 Sand. 93,) the defendant was the endorser 
of a promissory note. Annexed to his endorsement he had written 
“13 Chambers-street.” At the time of the endorsement, he had an 
office in the city of New York, where he transacted his business and 
received his letters, but his residence, as also the maker’s, was in 
Brooklyn. The note had been deposited by the holder in a bank at 
Brooklyn, for collection, and upon its dishonor, a notice of protest was 
put in the post-office at B., by a clerk of the bank, acting for the notary, 
and directed to the defendant, “No. 13 Chambers-street, New York.” 
In an action against the defendant it was held, that the service of notice 
was sufficient. 

It is sufficient diligence, where the endorser lives in New York city, 
to put a notice, directed to him at that city, if his name is not in the 
directory, and after a careful search, the person employed to give him 
notice, cannot ascertain either his place of business or residence. (Hunt 
v. Maybee, 3 Seld. 267.) There is force, however, in the suggestion 
of Justice Edmonds in this case, that inquiry as to the whereabouts of 
the endorser should be made of the maker. 

Where the endorser of a note, held and payable in C., resided with 
his family there, but his place of residence was in New York, where he 
usually spent four days in the week, and received a portion of his letters, 
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it was held, that a notice of non-payment deposited in the post-office at 
C., addressed to him at New York, was not a good service. (Van Vechten 
v. Pruyer, 3 Kern. 549. See Manual, pp. 81, 82.) 


36. The Persons by whom Notice is to be Given. 


Notice of non-acceptance or of non payment of a bill or note must, 
in general, come from the holder or his agent, and it will not be suffi- 
cient that it comes from a mere stranger to the instrument, however 
early and regular, in other respects, it may be. The reason is, that the 
notice is required to be given, not merely that the party to whom it is 
given may give notice to those who are liable to them for an indemnity 
upon receiving notice, but also to show that the holder intends to stand 
upon his legal rights, and to resort to the antecedent parties, to whom 
he gives notice, for payment. We say that, in general, the notice must 
come from the holder or his agent, and not from a mere stranger. This 
qualification to the rule, however, must be noticed. The notice will be 
sufficient, although not given by the holder or his agent, if it comes 
from some person who holds the bill or note when it is dishonored, or 
who is a party thereto, or who would, on the same being returned to 
him, and after paying it, be entitled to require reimbursement thereof ; 
for under such circumstances, the notice will, in general, enure to the 
benefit of all the other parties to the bill, whether they are antecedent 
or subsequent parties thereon to the party who gives notice. (Story on 
Bills, § 304, and note 22 of this appendix. See Manual, p. 83.) 


37. Notice to an Agent, and his Liability. 


(1.) Is notice to a director of a bank notice to the bank itself? This 
question is involved in a good deal of doubt. “A nice question,” says 
Story, (Agency, §§ 140-6,) “ may arise, in cases where corporations act 
through the instrumentality of a board of directors, how far notice to 
one of the directors is to be deemed notice to all, and binding upom the 
corporation. Thus, for example, suppose in the case of a bank, one of 
the directors should have notice that a note offered for discount was 
void from extrinsic facts unknown to the other directors, and he should 
conceal those facts, and the note should be discounted by the board, the 

uestion would arise, whether notice to one director, and unknown to 
the others, was notice to and obligatory upon the corporation, so as to 
let in the proof as a defence against a suit on the note for non-payment. 
Upon this question it is‘not easy to affirm what is the prevailing rule, 
since the authorities are not entirely agreed. On the one hand, it has 
been thought reasonable that nothing but an official notice of the facts 
to the board, or to a majority of the board, acting as such in the par- 
ticular instance, ought to bind the bank. On the other hand, it has 
been insisted that notice of the facts to any one of the directors, who 
act in the discount, (but not unless he acts,) is sufficient to bind the 
corporation, although the other directors at the board have no know- 
ledge thereof. If we examine the subject upon general principles, and 
with reference to practical convenience in the administration of banks, 
it might seem that to bind the bank the notice ought to be given to the 
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proper agents of the bank, legally intrusted with the particular business 
to which the notice relates. If the business be legally confided to the 
cashier, notice to him ought to bind the bank.” (See Manual, pp. 83, 84.) 

(2.) The Liability of Agents—The case of Allen v. Merchants’ Bank, 
is reported in the 22d vol. of Wend. Rep. p. 215, and was followed in 
the case of the Commercial Bank of Pennsylvania v. Union Bank of 
New York, 1 Kernan, 203. In this case the Bank of Wilmington was 
the owner of a bill of exchange, payable at Troy, and endorsed and 
transmitted it to the Commercial Bank of Pennsylvania, under an ar- 
rangement by which the latter collected and transmitted the bill to the 
defendant, the Union Bank, its correspondent in New York, for collec- 
tion, and the same was by the latter sent to the Troy City Bank for the 
same purpose. The Court of Appeals held, that the plaintiff could 
recover of the defendant the amount of the bill, if it were collected by 
the Troy City Bank, or if it were lost by the omission of the latter, to 
charge the drawer and endorsers. 

The doctrine is thus established beyond question, in the State of 
New York, in the words of the resolution passed in the case of Allen v. 
Merchants’ Bank, “ that when a bank, broker or other money dealer 
receives, upon a good consideration, a note or bill for collection, in the 
place where such bank, broker or dealer carries on business, or at a 
distant place, the party receiving the same for collection is liable for 
the neglect or omission, or other misconduct of the bank or agent to 
whom the bill or note is sent, either in the negotiation, collection or 
paying over the money, by which the money is lost, or other injury 
sustained by the owner of the note or bill, unless there is some agree- 
ment to the contrary, express or implied.” 

The same doctrine had previously been laid down in England, in Van 
Wart v. Wooley, 3 Barn. & Cres. 439. A., resident in New York, em- 
ployed B., resident at Birmingham, to purchase and ship goods for them. 
On account of such purchase they sent to B. a bill, drawn by C. in 
New York, on D., in London, but did not endorse it. B. employed his 
bankers to present the bill for acceptance, they charging him a commis- 
sion for their trouble in the matter. 


Usury 1x Pesnsytvanta.—The case of the Bank of Pittsburgh vs. Pollard Mc- 
Cormick and W. F. Carey, which has been before the Courts of Cuyahoga county, 
Ohio, for some time, was decided before Judge Foote, of Cleveland, on Tuesday. 
The trial was most interesting on account of the great number of legal questions 
involved, and the able and eloquent manner in which they were argued on both 


sides. The main facts were these: Pollard McCormick, one of the defendants, a 
resident of Pittsburgh, Pa., drew two drafts on W. F. Carey, of Cleveland, for the 
sum of $5,000. These drafts were endorsed by Forsyth & Co., of Pittsburgh, and 
came into the possession of the Bank (as its counsel alleged) by purchase from 
Pollard McCormick, but, as affirmed by defendant’s counsel, by loan. The Bank 
charged two and one-half per cent. for exchange, and one-half of one hag cent. 
per month discount, Both of the defendants put in the plea that the Bank 
charged more than legal interest, and took the ground that the whole contract 
was void, and that there could be no recovery—in other words, the re of usury. 
Plaintiff’s counsel contended that the Bank had only charged legal interest and 
the customary rate of exchange on four months’ bills at the time they were 
drawn. Judge Foote charged the jury in his usual clear and impartial manner, 
and a verdict for the plaintiff for $5,410 77 was rendered.—Cleveland Plaindealer. 
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BANK STATISTICS. 


MAINE, 


Condition of the Banks in Maine, 1848—1857. 


May, 1848. May,1850. Jan.,1853. Jan.,1855. Jan., 1857. 
$3,148,000 $4,283,000 $7,326,302 $8,107,485 

9,801,150 4,330,675 5,057,297 4,954,880 

$84,455 2,043,743 2,448,993 2,288,692 

158,290 265,766 580,829 528,968 

85,260 102,450 145,727 185,284 


$6,577,155 $11,025,684 $15,559,158 $16,010,609 


May,1850. Jan., 1853. Jan., 1855.  Jan., 1857. 
$5,350,860 $8,157,288 $12,770,181 $13,450,675 
587,850 1,425,988 1,403,817 1,191,893 
424,196 928,491 877,165 660,906 
113,464 189,887 108,192 102,612 


$6,577,155 $11,025,634 $15,559,153 $16,010,609 


Extracts from the Annual Report of the Bank Commissioners of 
Maine, December 30th, 1856. 


By the provisions of “an act additional in relation to banks and 
banking,” passed August 10th, 1846, the charters of every bank, with 
the privileges and powers therein granted, will expire on the first day of 
October, A. D. 1857, and the question of their extension and renewal 
will of course depend on the judgment and action of the legislature 
about to convene, and we trust its members will bestow upon the sub- 
ject most deliberate and calm consideration. 

The operation of the banking system has become so interwoven and 
connected with the commercial and industrial pursuits of our people, 
that we may fairly assume that it is now too late to ignore its useful- 
ness or question the policy of its early adoption. At the same time it 
should always be borne in mind that banks are created for the good of 
the community, as well as individual stockholders, and cannot exist, ex- 
cept by consent of the representatives of the people, and in accordance 
with the terms of their charters. By the grant thus conferred, they are 
made subject to certain conditions and restrictions, from which, when 
honestly fulfilled, the law assumes that the citizen as well as the corpo- 
rator, will alike be recipients of benefit. If the obligations thus imposed 
are disregarded and not carried out faithfully and honestly, then inju 
inevitably results, not to the community only, but to every bank whic 
sustains a sound and healthy reputation. Laxity in the observance of 
legal requirements soon becomes disobedience; and thence follow omis- 
sions and neglect of important prescribed duties, soon resulting in the 
subversion of positive enactments to the interested decision of those who 

46 
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hold their powers and privileges under the law, and ought not to be above it. 
If there is a departure from the statute in regard to small, or what may be 
thought immaterial matters, what security is there that the practice will 
not extend through the whole corporate system if occasion makes a 
necessity ? 

Admitting, as all must, that the only true wealth of a State consists, 
in fact, in the labor of its citizens, then the capital of a bank becomes 
merely representative, as it is based upon the surplus resulting from in- 
dividual industry over and above what may be required-for immediate 
and general want. If this surplus, by the rules of exchange, is converted 
into gold and silver, is invested in banks or other corporations, the 
public share in its continual circulation. But the same legislation which 
incorporates a banking institution has done so, on the presumption that 
its capital shall be actually paid in, and by those who have it to loan 
and not to borrow ; and that it will remain for the legitimate purposes 
of banking. 

Nearly all the banks existing under the present law, so far as we can 
judge, will petition the legislature for a renewal of their respective char- 
ters, and in all probability there will be applications for new acts of in- 
corporation. The number now in operation in the State is seventy-seven, 
and adding eleven Savings Institutions, there is a total of banking corpo- 
rations of eighty-eight. About one-fourth part of which have a capi- 
tal of only $50,000; 39 have a capital less than $100,000; and 38 
a capital of $100,000 and upward. The Canal and Casco Banks of 
Portland have the largest capitals, each being $600,000. 

The opinion is very prevalent, among those well able to form sound 
conclusions, that it would be far better for the business interests of the 
community if the number of banks with small capitals were reduced. 
In other words, those who require discounts, as well as those interested 
in banking, complain, not that there is too great an amount of capital, 
but there are now too many banks of small capital, and whose circula- 
tion is limited. If our citizens can receive greater banking facilities by 
such reduction, and the consolidation of the capital into other banks, it 
would, most assuredly, be the part of wisdom to thus reduce. If the 
bank, which in this manner closes its affairs, was originally established 
on true principles, its returned capital will naturally seek re-investment 
in one of more extended means; butif, on the contrary, it has been man- 
aged for the benefit of its directors or a few stockholders, almost exclu- 
sively, then it does not possess those elements of general usefulness 
which should entitle it to the protection of the legislature. 

Every bank which is obliged, in order to retain a fair circulation, to 
resort to undue means, by way of exchanging its own for other bills, in- 
flicts a serious injury upon general credit, and if it eannot acquire sufli- 
cient circulation and standing by its regular discounts and a fair busi- 
ness, it may well be doubted whether its continued existence is having 
a salutary effect on either the currency or the community. Banks of 
this character are eventually but too apt to seek a wider field through the 
agency of brokers in the Far West, or else are induced, by tempting promi- 
ses, to transfer to individuals residing beyond the jurisdiction of our State, 
and of whose responsibility they cannot be certainly assured, the con- 
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trol of a majority of their stock, and that upon conditions wholly unau- 
thorized by their charters. 

The number of banks in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, having 
only one with a capital under $100,000, as returned to the Secretary of 
that State in December, 1855, was one hundred and seventy, with an 
aggregate capital of $58,935,000, while the number in our State, as be- 
fore remarked, is seventy-seven, with an aggregate capital of only 
$8,107,485. By comparison, then, if the capital was in proportion to 
that of the former State, the banks in our State should have an ag- 
gregate of $26,694,000, making an average, to each of the seventy-seven 
banks in Maine, of $346,000. We do not intend, by the above com- 
parison, to convey the idea that the banking capital of Maine should, by 
any means, be equal to that of Massachusetts, but to illustrate the fact 
that the capital of that State is concentrated in fewer banks, in propor- 
tion to their number, than that of our own State. It will be sufficient 
for our purpose to instance the position of our two largest cities, Port- 
land and Bangor. The former has but six, while the latter has thirteen 
banks, and yet the capital of Portland exceeds that of Bangor in the sum 
of $525,000, being considerably more than one-third of the capital of 
all the banks in Bangor. Impartial investigation will satisfy any in- 
quiring mind that the public is better accommodated in the one city 
with its few banks, than in the other with its many. And we may re- 
mark here, that the proportion of loans and discounts throughout the 
State, in the larger banks, comprises far greater amounts of small notes 
than those whose capital is $50,000. It will generally be found that 
from one-fourth to one-half of the loans of the latter is in the hands of 
a few individuals; and in some instances, which came under our obser- 
vation, we noticed that about three-fourths had been made to two or 
three persons only. 

After mature reflection, we are led to believe that no bank should be 
hereafter incorporated with a capital less than $100,000, and in refer- 
ence to the decrease of the number of existing banks, if it can be safely 
and judiciously accomplished, we are satisfied that such reduction, in- 
stead of being detrimental to the State, would greatly tend to increase 
its actual banking capital. 

While the examination made by us may seem more extended than 
has been usual, it has been such as the law required, and more especially 
was this necessary, at this important period, when so much will depend 
on the action of the legislature soon to assemble. 

Remarks aAnp Suaeestions.—The time occupied by us in our exam- 
ination has been limited, but the preceding tables exhibit a comprehen- 
sive view of the condition of the several banks. Their preparation has 
been a work of much labor, and they may possibly contain some nu- 
merical errors. It should be particularly noticed, that in them, such 
banks as keep their accounts in Boston with any bank other than the 
Suffolk, should be allowed the amount deposited in the latter, as is in- 
dicated in the general exhibit of such bank. 

The large amount of suspended paper does not prove that great loss 
will be sustained thereby, as with many it has been permitted to remain 
by understanding of the parties on account of the security being so am- 
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ple; with others the paper is secured in whole or in part, but not im- 
mediately collectable, while other portions may be considered doubtful 
or worthless. In reference to all this paper we generally obtained the 
opinion of the officers as to its value. 

The over-issues we have reported should in many cases be regarded 
with allowance, as the officers of the banks almost universally act upon 
the principle that their redemption in Boston is equivalent to having 
the bills so redeemed in their own vaults. Whether this is a reasonable 
construction of the law, or ought to be deemed sound policy, may be 
worthy of attention. But this liberal interpretation cannot be sufficient 
to justify others, whose faults, in this particular, are quite apparent. 

We made inquiry of each bank as to the custody of the plates and 
dies from which its notes are engraved, and found that fifteen only had 
them in their own possession. The remaining sixty-two permit theirs 
to be in the keeping of the respective engravers, whose places of business 
are in Boston, New York and Philadelphia. We required each bank 
to furnish us with the number of bills received by them, and where a 
bill register was kept; this was easily ascertained ; but all do not keep 
this important record. 

In the matter of the bill-plates, the number printed, signed and issued, 
the people have a direct interest, as well as the banks, and we know of 
no better guardian than the State or one of its departments, to have the 
custody of the several plates, and that suitable legislation should regu- 
late the issue of every bill. The great portion of our banks are respon- 
sible for the integrity of all the agents and employees of the several en- 
graying companies, and while we have no reason to mistrust their hon- 
est intentions, we cannot overlook the fact, that they have sometimes 
answered orders for blank bills without proper discrimination as to their 
necessity. It will be recollected that in the case of the Grocers’ Bank, 
Boston, five hundred thousand dollars of bills in blank, were received 
after the bank had been enjoined, and it will be seen that the Ship 
Builders’ Bank ordered three hundred and fifty-six thousand dollars, If 
a bank finds itself in trouble, or if its officers are disposed to do wrong, 
it has the power, or may be tempted to pledge its own bills, or put them 
afloat in the community, in order to raise funds to meet its circulation. 
No well-conducted bank would Le guilty of this, of course, but every 
bank should be deprived of the egy eseHn as far as possible. If a 
package of unsigned bills should be abstracted from the vault, skilful 
penmanship would soon make them current until information of the fact 
was known. 

There ought, then, in our opinion, to be a limit to the number of bills 
which a bank should have under its control, and if all the bills of each 
bank should hereafter be registered, countersigned and delivered at the 
office of the State Treasury Department, by some officer of State, we 
fully believe that it would afford the best protection which can be de- 
vised, and in a great degree remedy the evils to which we have alluded. 
Let the bills be granted only on the certificate of the Bank Commission- 
ers, that they are actually required for the business of the bank, and let 
the expenses attendant upon this measure be paid and deducted from 
the annual bank tax. To this the banks could make no reasonable com- 
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plaint, and our citizens would appreciate the change in the increased 
confidence it would assure to them. 

An act was passed two years since by the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts to incorporate the “ Bank of Mutual Redemption,” to be located 
in the city of Boston, and authorizing subscriptions to the capital stock, 
which was not to exceed three millions of dollars, to be made by any 
bank established in either of the New England States. We found that 
circulars had generally been sent to the several banks in this State, in- 
viting them to become subscribers to the proposed bank. In many in- 
stances the subject has been referred to a committee of directors, and as 
the project has not yet been abandoned, we have thought briefly to refer 
to it. 

The proposition for such an institution evidently had its origin among 
that portion of those interested in banks, who are opposed to the rules 
and regulations adopted by the Suffolk Bank, in reference to other 
banks, usually denominated the Suffolk system, and which require the 
greater portion of the New England banks to deposit with that bank a 
sum varying from $2,000 to $3,000 to entitle their bills to a par credit 
throughout the country. 

No bank in Maine is actually obliged to submit to this rule, but does 
so to prevent any depreciation of its bills, and retain the same high po- 
sition for soundness and integrity which is accorded to every deserving 
and well-conducted institution in the other States of New England. 
We cannot withhold a favorable expression in favor of the system, which, 
by its checks, tends to regulate, in a great measure, undue over-issues 
and a wrongfully-extended circulation ; which gives a fair protection to 
each bill-holder, and a safe and equal currency to all classes of our citi- 
zens. Distrust and suspicion are at once thrown over a bank whose 
bills are not received at the Suffolk, and even if its condition is regarded 
as sound, the laws of business render its circulation subject to discount, 
and consequently accruing loss. 

The “ Bank of Mutual Redemption” proposes to do the business for 
the banks which is now performed by the Suffolk; but it is at best 
merely experimental, whether the interests of hundreds of country banks 
would be more beneficially promoted by the direction of another board 
of managers residing in Massachusetts, than they have been for so many 
years past. That this new bank must necessarily be under the control 
of persons residing out of this State, we regard as a settled fact. If a 
director was chosen from this State, he could not faithfully fulfil the 
duties of his office, and retain his citizenship here. But is there not a 
very serious objection, which will prevent corporations holding their 
charters under the law of this State, from so investing their capital by 
subscriptions to a foreign corporation? Must they not first obtain the 
consent of the legislature, before they can acquire any authority to remove 
their capital, or make such investment as will deprive the State of exer- 
cising any jurisdiction or supervision over it? The present law excludes 
a stockholder from being a director in two banks, and it is a wise pro- 
vision; but the act to which we allude authorizes a director of a bank 
in this State to be also a director in that. 

We hold that it is the true policy of the State to maintain to the 
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fullest extent its jurisdiction over the acts of all these corporations to 
which it has given existence, and consequently should insist that each 
bank shall be established within its borders and under its watchful con- 
trol. We will here add, that the only banks now existing under their 
charters, which do-not redeem at the Suffolk, are the bank of Hallo- 
well, the Maritime, the Canton and the Exchange Banks. 

The present statute does not authorize a bank to take a greater rate 
of interest or discount than six per cent.; but while it provides for this 
rate, it also allows it to charge the existing rate of exchange between 
the place of discounting and the place of payment. When illegal inter- 
est is taken, it appears on the books in its exchange, interest, or profit 
and loss account. To have ascertained the exact amount, and whether 
it was above the legal rate by accurate inspection of the books, would 
have been a labor of months. We cannot doubt that very many of our 
banks virtually violate the law by taking excessive interest. Can this 
be remedied by legislation ? 

We think the law ought to be so amended as to limit this “ rate of 
exchange,” by providing that it shall, in no case, exceed a fixed per 
centage, and also requiring the cashier to enter upon a proper book, in 
distinct columns, the interest, exchange and cost of collection, received upon 
every note or draft discounted, and to furnish the Bank Commissioners, 
at the time of their examination, with a statement thereof, certified and 
sworn to. If the Commissioners should not find the same to be true, or 
should find that a greater rate of interest, exchange [and cost of collec- 
tion had been taken, or if the cashier or any other officer of the bank 
should refuse to take the required oath, they should be empowered to 
summon the officers to appear before any justice of the Supreme Court ; 
and if, upon a hearing, he should be satisfied that the law, in these par- 
ticulars, had been wilfully violated, it should be the duty of the judge 
to place said bank under injunction, and appoint receivers, as in other 
cases, Commercial and business intercourse with other States, by the 
laws of trade, subjects all foreign paper to a fair exchange, but it should 
not give unlawful or extraordinary advantages to incorporated capital. 

If this proposed change should not be thought adequate, the law 
might be so altered as to provide for a forfeiture of such portion of any 
note or draft, upon which illegal interest or exchange was taken at the 
time of its being discounted. 

The bills of every bank, when its business is closed or when its charter has 
expired, ought to be destroyed as soon after as may be proper, and the de- 
struction certified by proper persons to the Bank Commissioners, and 
we suggest the passage of a law for this purpose. 

It is the practice of several banks, and especially with those of large 
capital, or those located in populous towns, to appoint a “director for 
the week,” or one or two directors, to approve paper offered for discount. 
We think this is unauthorized by law, but at the same time it seems 
almost essential, that a majority should have the power to choose any 
one or more directors to transact the business, from week to week, or 
until the next meeting; but such authority should be limited. 

It is our opinion that cashiers should be re-chosen and sworn annu- 
ally, as we regard the prescribed election of directors, as constituting a 
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new board, upon which devolves the duty. By reference to our min- 
utes we found that in twenty-six banks the cashier had not been by vote 
re-chosen and sworn; in forty there was no record of an examination in 
October as required; in thirty-four the cashier’s bond was not recorded 
upon the directors’ records. The amount paid annually for salaries, as 
nearly as we could estimate, is $87,200. In but one instance was the 
name of the president or director on the bond of the cashier as surety. 

The general features of the banking system of our State we think 
highly of, and with a few modifications it would be safer than any other 
established in New England. That there are too many banks in Maine 
is certainly evident to any unprejudiced mind, and in extending their 
charters regard should be had to the number actually needed in the 
whole State, their proper local distribution, the means of the corporators, 
the business resources of the citizens, and the necessity of their wants, 
coupled with the power of fulfilling their obligations. 


Finances oF THE Strate or Ouro. 


We propose to publish, from time to time, a tabular view of the finances of the 
several States, as far as can be ascertained, for a series of years, up to 1857. The 
following, furnished by the Auditor of the State of Ohio, is the first of the series: 


Foreign and — Int. Taxable i Gross Gross Eepen- 
‘ate 


Fiscal Years. Domestic on of State, Rea Revenues ditures of 
State Debt. Debt. and Personal, of State. State. 


1838,..... $4,750,000 $285,000 $78,019,526 $298,789 $288,789 
1884,...., 4,891,669 298,500 75,598,812 261,826 277,049 
4,979,287 294,757 94,438,016 201,766 285,865 

. 5,857,888 851,470 85,812,882 801,059 269,660 
6,186,516 868,190 91,591,745 $27,868 287,560 

414,848 106,953,018 451,757 824,702 

10,080,162 601,809 111,224,197 655,905 632,828 
14,012,280 770,822 112,087,861 206,498 295,090 
15,578,354 934,401 128,353,657 255,882 192,279 

sees s 16,947,825 1,016,889 182,843,888 299,294 227,863 
1,120,099 188,663,794 828,270 288,462 

1,167,444 136,142,666 871,963 289,141 

1,140,706 144,160,469 1,588,456 1,869,987 

1,164,260 180,298,182 2,081,884 2,086,027 

19,288,847 1,163,509 409,897,879 2,644,785 «2,897,605 
19,178,228 1,159,898 419,897,236 2,478,702 2,187,194 
1,147,854 429,665,629 2,511,119 2,888,185 

1,124,586 439,876,840 2,536,558 2,961,581 

928,848 462,148,620 2,878,656 2,696,869 

919,496 507,581,911 8,016,408 2,786,060 

15,218,129 901,191 598,896,848 2,865,907 2,696,118 

seve e 14,524,886 859,596 866,929,952 8,715,108 8,893,258 
«eves 14,008,295 829,258 860,877,854 8,631,173 8,512,844 
1856,..... 14,008,274 29,258 820,661,087 8,588,858 8,712,206 
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SraTEMENT OF THE Bank oF THE Strate oF InpIANa. 
January 2, 1857. 


Mzans. 


Ws G8 TDMA GO, «oo. 5.00 = i cccdsccccccccscccoccsscoecce Pits 
Cash deposited in Eastern Banking Institutions, 

Cash deposited in other Banking Institutions, 

Eastern Exchange deposited in other Banks, 


Banking Houses of Branches,..........-++++ Scececce Secccincasec 


1,199,274 55 
$2,210,098 14 


CNN IEEE MR ccsccetccccacsscccecsescccascces eoeccese 
Profit and Loss, 


Branch Notes,. 

Due to other Banking Institutions,’ 

Certificates of Deposit,. 

Other items of indebtedness for buildings and safes, 


1,644,977 27 


565,115 87 
Total liabilities, $2,210,093 14 


Officers of the Bank of the State of Indiana. 
February, 1857. 


Hvueu MoCutiocu, President. James M. Ray, Cashier. Tuos. F. Surrn, Attorney. 


President. Cashier. 
John B. Howe, Thomas 8. Beals. 
La Porte,. David G. Rose, Samuel Burson. 
Plymouth, William J. Walker, Hi. P. Holbrook. 
South Bend, John Brownfield, Horatio Chapin. 
Fort Wayne, Hugh McCulloch,. Charles D. Bond. 
La Fayette, Moses Fowler, J. C. Brockenbrough. 
William C. Haney,......... «.-. James Cheney. 
Indianapolis, George Tousey, Columbus S. Stevenson. 
Richmond, Albert C. Blanchard, Charles F’. Coffin. 
Newton Claypool, . Edward F. Claypool. 
George Hibben,,. Wm. C. McReynolds. 
Joseph M. Moore, Geo. D. Fitzhugh. 
James Montgomery,............ Wm. H. Fogg. 
John 8. MeDonald, 


John W. Burson. 
Henry K. Hobbs. 
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BANKS OF NEW JERSEY. 


Abstract from the Quarterly Statements of the several Banks of the 
State of New Jersey, filed in the office of the Secretary of State, in 
pursuance of an act approved March 14, 1856. 


Names or BANKS. Location. Capital Stock. Circul’n. Deposits, 


Newark Banking and Ins. Co.,. $508,650 $242,382 $444,683 
State Bank,. 514,800 186,374 407,585 
Mechanics’ Bank, 500,000 271,135 504,859 
250,000 222,592 220,257 

191,580 118,791 68,440 

800,000 175,084 186,880 

200,000 99,009 95,014 

New Brunswick,... 200,000 229,674 179,264 

New Brunswick,... 800,000 208,089 107,960 

Somerville, 100,000 132,635 88,522 

Morris County Bank, i 90,500 91,998 115,016 
Union Bank,...... Dapeessageas 100,000 136,690 87,845 
65,000 74,821 14,068 

135,000 205,060 89,885 

Belvidere Bank,.. Belvidere, ......... 150,000 118,494 81,263 
Hackettstown Bank, Hackettstown, 88,025 139,605 17,878 
Flemington, 100,000 97,399 43,424 

Clinton, 79,730 62,883 25,499 

Frenchtown, 45,237 88,606 7,672 

Trenton Banking Company,.... Trenton,......0.00- 210,000 212,749 182,457 
Mechanics’ and Manuf. Bank,.. 225,000 207,102 118,426 
America Bank, 55,841 88,283 270 
Princeton Bank, ji nite 100,000 43,858 85,391 
Central Bank of New Jersey,... Hightstown, 150,000 107,295 80,772 
Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, Middletown Point,. 100,000 186,469 50,364 
Freehold Banking Company,... Freehold, ......... 50,000 45,369 51,317 
Bordentown Banking Company, Bordentown,,. 50,125 60,108 81,469 
Farmers Bank of New Jersey,... | Mount Holly, 100,000 59,739 87,623 
Burlington County Bank,. Medford, .......... 70,000 50,085 69,026 
Mechanics’ Bank,. 50,000 50,725 52,045 
Burlington Bank,......... inane 50,000 83,570 25,809 
260,000 210,334 362,781 

Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank, 146,285 98,840 122,299 
Gloucester County Bank,....... 84,637 63,285 71,506 
Salem Banking Company,. 75,000 113,284 90,007 
Cumberland Bank, i 72,070 93,626 68,404 
City Bank, 25,000 28,259 82,084 
Commercial Bk. of New Jersey, 60,000 68,256 6,068 
Mechanics and Traders’ Bank,.. 200,000 118,699 207,765 
Bank of Jersey City,. 113,200 81,036 130,987 
Passaio County Bank, 20,000 28,346 17,470 
Cataract City Bank, 50,000 42,495 17,572 
Phillipsburg Bank, Phillipsburg, 117,240 76,130 17,463 
Hudson County Bank, Jersey City, 180,400 91,749 290,208 
Rockaway,. 50,000 48,300 85,850 

Hackensack, 20,000 55,708 5,684 


$6,602,770 $4,759,855 $4,891,970 
$6,329,064 $5,138,804  $4,599.850 
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Taz Lonpow anp WestMINSTER BANK. 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders took place in London in 
January, when the following exhibit was communicated : 


Proprietors, for paid-up capital, £1,000,000 
Amount due by the bank on deposits, circular notes, dic.,........ - 11,488,461 
Rest or surplus fund,....... escdeccceses enadeceasehassgis nib ecg 147,712 
Balance of profit and loss account,.........see.eceescecveeeee 8,510 
Net profits of the past half YORE». vecsocces ise neseeeedinws caens 84,755 


yO LCT Te Te 


ASSETS. 

Government stock, exchequer bills, exchequer bonds and India 
nds, oe £2,011,282 
Other securities, including bills discounted, loans to customers, &e., 9,548,566 
Cash in hand,...... in enbs wes ed tke whee tte pe ER OOO nes cae 1,119,591 


Total assets,....... Petitrthendsswekeentneaes ecccccee £12,679,439 


PROFIT AND LOSS. 


Dr. 


To total expenditure of the seven establishments, including rent, 
taxes, salaries, stationery, &c., with a gratuity of 10 per cent. 
on their salaries to the officers of the establishment, £32,234 
“ Amount set apart towards the new buildings in Lothbury, 
Bloomsbury, Southwark and Temple-Bar, £500 each, 2,000 
“ Payment of the dividend now declared, at the rate of 6 per 
cent, per annum, for the last half year, on the paid-up capital 
of £1,000,000, 30,000 
“ Bonus of 6 per cent, on the capital,............ PE ORS Are 60,000 
“ Amount added to rest or surplus fund,. 2,287 
“ Balance of profit and loss account, 978 


DRGs 6 ceccssxensiiccssseceans ceccccccccccccccece ee £127,499 


Cr. 


By Balance of profit and loss account on the 30th June, 1856, £8,510 
“ Gross profits of the last half year, after paying the income tax, 
and making provision for all bad and doubtful debts,........ 118,989 


£127,499 


In the annual report the directors say :—“The directors have the 
pleasure to report, that—after making provision for all bad and doubtful 
debts, paying the income tax, setting apart £2,000 towards the new 
buildings in Lothbury, Bloomsbury, Temple-Bar and Southwark, and 
presenting a gratuity of 10 per cent. on their salaries to all the officers 
of the establishment—the net profits of the bank for the last half year 
amount to £84,755 8s. 7d., which, added to £8,510 3s. 8d., the unap- 
propriated profits of the preceding half year, make a total of £93,265 
12s. 3d. Out of this amount the directors have added to the rest or 
surplus fund the sum of £2,287 5s. 8d., making the total amount of that 
fund £150,000; and they now declare a dividend to the shareholders 
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of 6 per cent. per annum, and also a bonus of 6 per cent. upon the paid- 
up capital. After these payments are made, there. is an unappropriated 
balance of £978 6s. 7d., which remains to the credit of the profit and 
loss account. The vacancy in the direction, occasioned in last year by 
the lamented death of the late Mr. Bumester, has been supplied by the 
election of William Tite, Esq., M. P., F. R:8., and that occasioned by 
the resignation of Mr. Alderman Farncomb, has been supplied by the 
election of Bonamy Dobree, Jr., Esq., subject to the confirmation of the 
present meeting. After this confirmation, the three directors who go 
out by rotation, will be Henry Bosanquet, Esq., Bonamy Dobree, Jr., 
Esq., and David Solomons, Esq., all of whom offer themselves for re- 
election.” 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Mr. Gilbart, the manager, said he 
had now for twenty-three years had the pleasure of annually receiving 
a vote of thanks from the proprietors. He was the oldest servant of the 
bank, though he was surrounded by gentlemen who joined it soon after 
it was founded. He had the advantage of those gentlemen in length of 
connection with the bank; and, as years rolled on, he found that some 
of those whose wisdom and energy had assisted him in his labors had 
passed into night. The year before last they lost their esteemed assist- 
ant manager of the city office, and Mr. Vile, of the Westminster branch. 
During the past year he had to regret the loss of Mr. Kingsford, the 
manager of the Southwark branch. That gentleman opened the branch 
in 1836, and successfully managed it until November last, when he was 
taken from amongst them. He could not pass without bearing testi- 


mony to the value of the services of his old colleagues, and though he 
could not indulge in the anticipations of their chairman, who was a 
much younger man than himself, of being much longer amongst them, 
he could assure them, that so long as he had that honor he should use 
his utmost exertions to promote the interests of the bank, being fully 
sensible of the confidence so kindly reposed in him. 


Banxinc 1n New York. 


The Superintendent of the Bank Department reports the following 
new banks as established in the year 1856: 


Capital. Capital. 
Artisans’ Bank, New York,. $600,000 Importers and Traders’ Bk., N. Y.,..$1,000,000 
Auburn Exchange Bank, Auburn,.. 150,000 Leonardsville Bank, Leonardsville,. 100,000 
Bank of Chenango, Norwich, 120,000 Manufacturers’ Bank of Rochester,. 200,000 
Bank of Norwich, Norwich, Manufacturers and Traders’ Bank, 
Bank of Cazenovia, Cazenovia, 200,000 
Bank of Kent, Ludingtonville, Marine Bank at Oswego, Oswego,.. 125,000 
Bank of Tioga, Owego, Mohawk River Bank, Fonda,. 100,000 
Canastota Bank, Canastota,. National Bank of Albany, Albany,. 600,000 
Commercial Bk. of Saratoga Springs, Niagara County Bank, Lockport,.. 200,000 
* Cliaton Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo,.... Ontario Bank, Utica, 
Croton River Bank, South East, Oswego River Bank, Fulton, 
Farmers’ Bank of Washington Co., Park Bank, New York, 
Flour City Bank, Rochester,........ 
Fredonia Bank,Fredonia, 
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The conclusions of the Superintendent of the Banking Department in 
his Annual Report, are as follows : 


“While the present superintendent is adverse to changing any principle or 
a in the method of transacting the business of banking in this State, yet 
e respectfully asks the aid of the legislature in perfecting the details and prac- 
tical efficiency of his department in the following particulars, which have been 
referred to under their proper heads in this report. 

“st, The passage of an act making it the duty of each bank, banking associa- 
tion and individual banker, through their officers, or the individual banker in 
person, or an authorized agent duly appointed, once in each fiscal year, to exam- 
ine the securities held in trust for each of them in this department, and receipt 
the same, if found correct, to the superintendent. 

“2d. To compel by fine, in case of failure, all banks, banking associations and 
individual bankers, to make their quarterly returns within fifteen days after 
mailing notice to them by the department of the day designated upon which to 
make the same. , 

“3. To hereafter compel individual bankers, commencing business in their 
dealings with this department and the public, to prosecute the business of bank- 
ing under their own proper names, 

“4th. To enable the devisees of an individual banker to continue the business 
and name of such banker in their dealings with this department and the public. 

“ 5th. To enable the superintendent to appoint an agent to witness the burn- 
ing of the circulating notes of any bank, banking association or individual 
banker who shall neglect the same for ten days after their receipt by this de- 
partment. 

“6th. To enable him to destroy the bank note plates of all closing and insol- 
vent banks in this State. 

“th. To pay into the treasury certain balances of closed banks. 

“8th. To sell or compromise certain securities held by the bank fund, received 
from the City Bank of Buffalo, now worthless, in their present condition. 

“These propositions embrace all the legislation necessary to enable this depart- 
ment to perform its duties with accuracy and despatch.” 


LIABILITIES AND Resources OF THE BANKS OF THE State oF New York, 
For the Years, 1853, 1854, 1855, 1856. 


LiABILITIBS, Feb., 1853. Dec., 1854. March, 1855. Dec., 1855. Daec., 1856. 

$67,623,826 $83,260,860 $84,831,152 $86,890,987 $100,025,798 

8,873,266 12,093,627 10,122,885 12,247,191 14,191,284 

Circulation, ........ +. 80,063,014 28,220,788 27,909,324 81,990,297 83,590,479 
Due State of New York, 1,763,450 8,453,116 3,842,060 6,483,562 4,492,877 
Individual deposits,... $1,316,058 71,096,501 79,727,784 85,644,313 94,872,202 
Bank balances,. 80,472,105 20,540,705 26,817,605 27,280,158 28,645,662 
Miscellaneous, 2,570,108 2,745,885 2,505,870 2,645,963 2,298,926 


Total liabilities,... $228,681,82S $221,413,976  $235,787,114 $258,182,471  $278,106,728 
RESOUECES. 

$147,687,483 $141,604,996 $152,181,030 $165,186,58S  $183,557,123 

Bonds and Mortgages, 5,396,008 7,826,631 8,809,624 7,948,421 9,127,732 

18,634,167 20,050,906 20,240,992 22,663,994 25,557,127 

4,583,698 5,327,555 5,479,479 5,999,524 7,075,049 

Expense account, 784,744 1,428,516 998,304 1,506,578 1,692,593 

Overdrafts, 875,088 472,554 401,448 451,908 521,236 

10,089,806 18,470,879 17,946,432 11,541,591 11,393,302 

Cash items, 16,144,816 15,327,065 18,824,877 20,441,500 22,279,016 

Notes of other banks,.. 3,670,205 8,436,274 8,587,681 8,354,914 8,168,241 

Due from other banks, 16,258,332 12,257,029 18,111,990 14,091,532 18,745,309 


Total resources,... $228,561,828 $221,478,017 $285,783,874 $253,182,471  $278,106,728 
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Foreign Financial Events of the Year 1856. [March, 


FOREIGN FINANCIAL EVENTS OF THE YEAR 1856. 
JANUARY, 1856. 


9. Suspension —George Greig & Co., merchants, London, Cape Trade ; liabilities, 
£25,000. Bank of Prussia raises rate of discount from 4} to 5 per cent. 

12. Stoppage of Bruce & Kerr, Leith, (Scotland,) corn-factors. 

17. Russia accepts, unconditionally, terms of peace, submitted as ultimatum by 
Austria. 

18. Suspension.—William Schenck, Newfoundland and Holland, trader; liabili- 
ties, over £30,000. 

26. Failure—Richard Clarke & Sons, manufacturers, Manchester; liabilities, 
from £50,000 to £60,000. 


FEBRUARY, 1856. 


4, Suspension of John Scott Russell & Co., builders, Milwall; liabilities, £180,000. 

4. Messrs. Chambers & Ellwood, wine-merchants, suspended ; liabilities, £20,000. 

12. The Drafts of Tipperary Joint Stock Bank returned by Glynn, Halifax & Co., 
London Agents, but honored on 13th. Ina few days the Bank gives no- 
tice of intention to wind up. 

14. Failure of Andrew Jackson & Co., corn-merchants, Glasgow ; liabilities, ex- 
ceeding £70,000. 

15. Chancellor Exchequer notifies intent to negotiate new loan, and to fund por- 
tion of Exchequer Bills becoming due. 

6. Suicide of John Sadlier, M. P., for Sligo, in consequence of his numerous for- 


geries, 
19. Chancellor of the Exchequer announces amount of loan required as £5,000,000 ; 


and amount of Exchequer Bills to be funded at £3,000,000. 

25. The Peace Conference opened at Paris. Announcement of a new bank to be 
opened at Constantinople, to be named the Ottoman Bank. Capital, 
£500,000 in £20 shares, Austin Layard, Esq., M. P., President. 


MARCH, 1856. 


1. Preliminaries of Peace signed at Paris. 

2. Earthquake and eruption of voleano on the Great Sangier, Molucca; again on 
Vith, with great damage and loss of 2,806 lives. 

8. French Legislative Assembly opened by Emperor in person. 

12. Failure of W. & S. Richardson, hemp-dealers, York ; liabilities, stated to be 
heavy. 

15. pa a of London Statistical Society ; number of members, 382. 

16. Birth and baptism of Prince Napoleon, Eugene Louis Jean Joseph, son of 
Emperor Louis Napoleon. M. MT. Rothschilds’ contract for a new loan to 
British Government of £500,000; and an arrangement concluded for 
£3,000,000 Exchequer Bills. 

. Suspension of Messrs. Bohtlingk & Co., tallow-merchants, Liverpool, for large 
amount. 

. Price of gold at Melbourne, (Australia,) rises to £3 18 6 per oz. Produce of 
first 8 months of 1856, nearly 700,000 oz. 

30. Peace treaty between Russia, Turkey and the Allied Powers, signed at Paris. 

$1. Marley & Co., silk-brokers, suspend for £25,000. Bank of France reduces 
discount rate from 6 to 5 per cent. British National Debt declared to be 
£775,812,694; the annual interest, £28,267,361. 


APRIL, 1856. 


4. Suspension of Syer, Walker & Co., East India and general merchants; liabili- 
ties, £260,000; which on Sth involves W. O. Young, ship and insurance 
broker, with liabilities amounting to £65,000; and on 7th, Thomas Harri- 
son, ship-owner, &c. 
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16. 
19. 
23. 


Suspension declared of Mr. Coldecote, London Stock Exchange; but, subse- 
quently, a full liquidation announced. 
Emperor and Empress of France arrive in England, on visit to Queen Vic- 


toria. 
Grand Naval Review of returned squadron, at Spithead, in honor of the 
Peace. : 


MAY, 1856. 


. Denmark proposes to renounce the Sound Dues for a compensation of 


82,000,000 Rix dollars; the proportion of Great Britain to be 10,126,855 
Rix dollars, and that of Russia, 9,739,998 Rix dollars. Decease of Baron 
Sina, the Austrian banker, aged 73. The property left by him was valued 
at 40 millions of florins, or £4,000,000 sterling. 


. Suicide of Mr. Charles Russell, ex-chairman of Great Western Railway Co. 
. Rothschilds & Co. take the new loan to British Government at stipulated 


price, viz., 93 Consols, Same day Chancellor of Exchequer makes his annual 
financial statement to House of Commons. 
Bank of England reduces rate of discount for bills over 60 days to 6 per cent. 


. Rate of discount further reduced by Bank of England to 5 per cent. 


JUNE, 1856. 


. Samuel Gurney—of the London banking firm, Gurney, Overend & Co.—died 


at Paris, in his 71st year. 


. Inauguration of Statue of Napoleon I. at Boulogne. 


. The Caravan for Mecca leaves Damascus, with a company of merchants, pil- 


grims, &c., numbering 3,350. 

Louis & Mier, merchants, in American trade, Birmingham, suspend. Russian 
government appoints Charges des Affaires in place of Consuls at Macao and 
Canton. 


. Bank of England announces a further reduction of half per cent. in rate of 


discount. 


. Value of British Exports for month, to date, £10,661,087. 


JULY, 1856. 


. Messrs. Allie, Grand & Co., bankers, Paris, suspend payment. 
. Failure of Mr. John Morris, cattle broker, at Liverpool. 
. Suspension of Reed & Sadler, wine merchants, Bristol; liabilities about 


£80,000. 


. H. R. H., Duke of Cambridge, appointed Commander-in-Chief British Army, 


vice Lord Harding, deceased. 

Meeting of creditors of Wright & Co., cotton traders, Stockport; liabilities 
declared £80,000, Resignation of General Espartero, and appointment of 
O’Donnel as minister, followed by an insurrection throughout Spain. 


. Apprehension of Mr.T. Evans, late manager Tewkesbury Branch of Gloucester 


ank, on charge of embezzling upwards of £3,000. 


. Suspension announced of Marzetti & Sons, merchants and insurance agents, 


London ; liabilities, £84,835. 


. Failure of Lowe & Lawes, Manchester; liabilities upwards of £100,000. 
. Hertford and Ware Bank (Samuel Adams & Co.) suspend payments ; liabilities, 


£60,000. 


. Returns British Board of Trade for the month, £2,492,492. 
. Prorogation of British Parliament. 
. Exports of Great Britain for month, to date, £9,968,226. 


AUGUST, 1856. 


. The Balance-sheet of Royal British Bank for the half year, to date, show the 


liabilities and assets to be £1,024,042. 


4. Failure of Pickford & Keene, and of Courtenay, Kingsford & Co., American 


merchants; latter’s liabilities estimated at £100,000. 


14, Balance-sheet of the Bank of France for month, to date, show dr. and er. 


1,043,077,898 fre. 
47 
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16. Hemel, Hempstead and Watford Bank (Smith & Whittingstall) suspend Pay- 
ments; liabilities about £100,000. Will of late Samuel Gurney proved; 
independent of the estates, the personalities declared under £800,000. 

20. Queen of Oude and suite, numbering 110 persons, arrive in England to claim 
restitution of her son’s kingdom. 

22. Portuguese government announce particulars for loan of £330,000, for con- 
struction of public works. 

27. Cession of Bay of Islands to Honduras, Newcastle-on-Tyne Commercial 
Bank, with which the late John Sadlier was connected, announce its sus- 
pension. Mr. John Cater, director of the Bank of Beypt, returns from Alex- 
andria with satisfactory accounts of its progress and prospects. Sultan of 
Turkey grants a site for The Hospital of Peace, under direction of the Sisters 
of Mercy, and to be free to all nationalities. The Pope authorizes a Joint- 
Stock Pontifical Navigation Company. The Russian government concedes an 
extent of 3,000 miles to railway capitalists in that country. The Sultan re- 
establishes the navigation of the Euphrates from Bagdad to Bassera. Mr. 
Bessemer, at the meeting of the British Scientific Association at Cheltenham, 
reads his new and cheaper process for rendering iron malleable. The Russian 
government declare the resident Jews eligible to official occupation under the 
— Spanish National Guard dissolved by royal decree. Forty agents 
of Ponts et Chaussées engaged in making surveys for a tunnel through the 

enees. Prospectus issued for a British National Savings Bank, with a 
capital of £10,000, to be increased to £100,000: object, to present security 
of a more tangible character. 


SEPTEMBER, 1856. 


. Suspension of M’Larty & Lamont, Liverpool, merchants in Australian trade ; 
liabilities near £100,000. 
. Royal British Bank, London, stops payment; liabilities about £539,131. 


Insurrection at Basle (Switzerland); the royalists hoist the Prussian flag, 
and cut the telegraph wires; at Chau de Fonds the people take up arms. 
5. Bank of Belgium raises its discount rate from 24 to 3 per cent. 
6. Bank of Prussia increases the rate of discount to 5 per cent. on bills and to 6 
per cent. on loans; on 23d, the rate on bills is increased to 6 per cent. 
. Emperor Alexander L, of Russia, crowned at Moscow. 
9. The Frankfort Bank increases its discount rate from 4 to 5 per cent. 

10. Decease of Francis Gosling, Esq, many years of the London banking firm 
known by that name. 

11. Balance-sheet of Bank of France dr., and cr., show 998,458,913.64 frs. 

15. Grand International Industrial Congress at Belgium. 

16. The Spanish government re-establishes the Constitution of 1845. 

17. Suspension of John Shaweross, yarn agent, Manchester; liabilities, £25,000; 
assets, £13,000. 

20. Failure of W. H. Gray & Co., ——— &c., Manchester; liabilities, £14,000. 

22. Bank of Amsterdam raises its discount rate from 4 to 44 per cent. Bank of 
Austria fixes the rate of discount at 5 per cent. 

23. National Bank of Belgium notifies that _ pieces of 20 francs will only be 
received for 19f. 50c., and those of 10 francs for 9f. '70c. 

25. The Bank of France advanced the rate of discount to 6 per cent. 

27. Terrific gale at Dover, England, great damage to South-Eastern Railway ; 
many buildings swept away, loss of Property, &e. Mr. Jobard, of Brussels, 
—— a plan for a safe increase of railway speed at rate of 300 miles 
per hour 


OCTOBER, 1856. 


1. The Bank of England advanced the rate of discount from 4} to 5 per cent. 

2. The London Joint Stock Banks raise their allowance of interest to 4 per cent., 
and the discount houses to 44 per cent., on current deposits. 

6. At a special meeting of the Bank of England directors, the rate of discount 

_. «was raised from 5 to 6 per cent., on sixty day bills, and to? per ceut. on 
longer bills. 
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4. The Joint Stock Banks and discount houses further advance their allowance 
of interest to 5 per cent. on deposits. 

14. The Bank of England announce their intention to refuse loans on stocks for 
a longer time than seven days. 

16. The Bank Directors decline to make advances on stocks, and determine to 
confine their stock loans to Exchequer bills. The Bank of Amsterdam 
raised the rate of discount from 4} to 5 per cent. — 

22. The Court of Bankruptcy confirm the adjudication in the case of the Royal 
British Bank. 

24. The Royal British Bank announced in the London Gazette as bankrupt. 

29. Suspension of Messrs. Fox & Henderson announced by circular, with liabili- 
ties over £320,000. During the month of October the failures were an- 
nounced of Messrs. Gray & Gray, Colonial Brokers, London. 


NOVEMBER, 1856. 


. Meeting of the creditors of Messrs, Fox & Henderson, at Birmingham, when 
it was decided that the estate should be liquidated. 

. The forgeries and frauds of Leopold Redpath, upon the Great Northern Rail 
way Company, made known. 

. The Bank of England raised the rate of discount on all re to 7 per cent. 

. Announcement of the suspension of Messrs. John Dick & Sons, of Glasgow, 
thread spinners. 

. The Bank of Frankfort reduced the rate of discount from 6 to 5 per cent. 


DECEMBER, 1856. 


. Suspension announced, in London, of Messrs. Kidd & Co., of Hull, seed 
crushers. Liabilities, £40,000. 

. Rate of interest reduced by the Bank of England, from 7 to 6} per cent. 

. Intelligence reached London of the capture of Herat, by the Persians, on 
the 20th October. 

. Failure of the Kidderminster Old Bank announced. 

. Rate of interest reduced by the Bank of England to 6 per cent. 

. Failure annownced of Messrs. Robert Johnson & Co., warehousemen. Lia- 
bilities ; £60,000, and of Messrs. Geo. Ashworth & Co., Manchester, with 
liabilities, £30,000. 

. The Bank of France relaxes its discount restrictions by taking bills having 
75 days to run. 

. Intelligence reached London of the bombardment of Canton, and removal 
of the English merchants to Hong Kong. 


Bank or France.—The renewed increase of the capital of the Bank of France 
from £91,000,000 to £250,000,000, is claiming much attention in financial circles 
already, and had for some days materially strengthened the Paris Bourse. The 
project is undoubtedly engaging the earnest attention of the French Government, 
and is likely to be decided upon; but very erroneous statements have been cir- 
culated respecting the mode in which the funds thus obtained are to be employed. 
It is stated in quarters entitled to credit that they will not be made available 
for increasing the note circulation, nor for stimulating the floating speculation on 
the Bourse. The question of the modification of the statutes of the Bank may 
be regarded as a distinct one. It is well known that the bank is at.present pro- 
hibited by its statutes from raising the rate of discount beyond 6 per cent. i 
restriction imposes upon it the necessity, when called upon to act in self-defence, 
of materially curtailing the period for which it grants accommodations. For in- 
stance, it recently refused altogether bills ——- more than 60 days to run; and 
even now only admits paper up to 75 days. Many persons are of opinion that 
the inconvenience of trade would have been far less bad the Bank been enabled 
to lend for a longer date, if even at 7 per cent., or higher rates, Itis urged in 
some quarters abroad, that as regards rates, the Bank of France should be in- 
vested with similar liberty of action to that enjoyed by other great European 
Banke. It is stated that the stock of bullion in the Bank of France has expe- 
rienced some diminution since the last balance-sheet was issued. 
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FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Bartish Revenve.—The London Times, of January, contains a statement of 
the receipts of revenue under the several heads for the year just closed, and of 
each quarter, compared with the amounts received in 1855, and in the corres- 
ponding quarters of that year. The receipts of the past year amounted to 
£72,218,988, it being a net increase of £3,977,772, compared with the amount 
received in the preceding year. There was an increase in every regular branch 
of the revenue, and a falling off only in the miscellaneous receipts. The greatest 
increase was on the property tax, of which the aggregate for the year was 
£16,028,422. The revenue from the customs is increased by £1,084,078, without 
any change, we believe, in the rates of duty. 


Forcrries,—Forgeries, in connection with public securities, continue to trans- 
ye. A member of the Stock Exchange has absconded, against whom a warrant 
as been issued for forging a power of attorney for the sale of £550 Consols, and 
it was ascertained recently that he has obtained an advance of £2,000 from a 
— with whom he had dealings, upon forged certificates of 400 shares of the 
eel River Company. They are said, however, to have been so imperfectly ex- 
ecuted that they ought not to have deceived any one. The seal of the company 
was wanting, and the name of the pretended holder was fictitious. They were 
therefore detected immediately on presentation. The company were previously 
about to call in all their certificates for the purpose of issuing new ones under 
the Limited — Act, and in consequence of this event they have advertised 
their intention to take that step immediately.—7Zimes. 


Tue Nationat Bank or Vienna.—The hopes entertained by the commerce of 
Vienna on seeing the National Bank resume cash payments in November, 1856, 
(writes a correspondent of The London Chronicle in that city on the 18th of Oc- 
tober,) have again vanished, without its being at all possible to foresee the pe- 
riod when that great financial establishment will be able to realize such a 
measure, The premium charged on specie now is 9 per cent., and it is thought 
that it will svon be raised to 10 per cent. During the last week silver bullion, 
to the amount of 3,000,000 of florins, was received from Hamburg and Frank- 
fort; but the o has not given way at all, and specie is still searce. The pa- 
per issued of late years by the National Bank, and now in circulation, is infi- 
nitely out of proportion with the metallic resources at its disposal. No hope 
can therefore be entertained of any improvement in the course of the foreign 
exchanges. The last balance-sheet of the Bank states the successive issue of 
881,000,000 of florins in notes, against 81,000,000 of gold and silver, deposited 
in the cellars of the Bank as guarantee for these 387,000,000 in notes, e con- 
clusion to be drawn from this enormous difference between the paper issued by 
the Bank and the cash at its disposal, is that the establishment is far from being 
able to resume its cash payments.—Zimes. 


French Ran-Roap Crocks.—Time is telegraphed along the railway lines of 
France to each station, from the Paris Observatory. A plan has lately been 
adopted of having two minute hands on each station clock—one red and one 
black. The black one shows the rail-road time, the red the local time, differing 
from a minute to half an hour. Thus, at Paris, the two hands are identical. A 
hundred and fifty miles east, the red‘hand is ten minutes in advance of the black 
one. A hundred and fifty miles west, the red hand is ten minutes behind the 
black one. By this simple plan, common mistakes and confusion are prevented. 
As the two hands are fixed on one shaft, it is easy to regulate both as one. 


Pavement or Cast Inon.—The new form of cast iron pavement which is coming 
into use consists of cast iron plates, 12 feet long, 3 feet four inches wide, and 5-8 
inch thick. These plates are ip eye on the surface by grooves 1} inches 
apart, crossing each other at an oblique angle. A cast iron half-inch plate, with 
its two ends turned at right angles, so as to make flanges at the top and bot- 
tom, forming a girder 11 inches deep, is bolted to the columns of the building, 
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making a support on which the inner ends of the plates rest. The curb is of 
cast iron, 14 inches thick, 11 inches deep, having a flange each side at the bottom, 
and on the inside only at the top; it is made to slope slightly outward from the 
top to the bottom. 


Bis or Lapine.—An influential meeting of merchants and brokers was re- 
cently held in London, Baron Rothschild in the chair. The object of the meet- 
ing was to induce the government to pass an act placing warrants, bills of lading, 
and other documents relative to the delivery of goods, on the same footing as 
bank notes or bills of exchange. The Governor of the Bank of England produced 
the draft of a bill to be presented to the President of the Board of Trade, and a 
letter was exhibited, in which the President stated his readiness to receive a 
deputation on the subject. 


A Sacririce ror Princierz.—The Journal de Francfort relates the following 
rather improbable story : 

“A few days since a foreigner presented himself at the office of a merchant at 
Hamburg to receive cash for a bill of 2,000 double louis, and received 10,000 
frances too much, He did not perceive the mistake until he had reached his ho- 
tel, when he returned to the office and mentioned the fact. ‘The merchant looked 
at him, and then said, ‘It is impossible’ The foreigner persisted, and said, 
‘Your cashier has certainly made a mistake.’ ‘That is not possible, replied the 
merchant in a decided tone. ‘Take your money—no mistakes are ever made at 
my office’ The stranger then pocketed the money and left the place, when the 
merchant, turning to the bookkeeper, told him to enter 10,000 francs to the ac- 
count of profit and loss, adding that the cashier wvuld never hear a word of 
reproach from him on the subject, but that he would not allow any one to imagine 
that a mistake could occur in his office.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Important Surt.—We learn from the Galveston News that the important suit 
brought by the State of Texas against the firm of R. & D. G. Mills, was decided in 
the District Court at Galveston, on the 14th January, the jury bringing in a verdict 
of guilty, and assessing the penalty at $100,000. It appears the suit was brought 
by the State to recover penalties from the defendants for having, in violation of 
the law of Texas, issued drafts to circulate as money in the State. 


Discovery or Oxp Corn 1x Bucss County, Pa.—About one thousand dollars, in 
old American and Spanish gold coin and French silver, were found on Tuesday 
last in a smoke-house attached to the dwelling of Mr. Peter Texter, on the 
South Mountain, in Lower Heidelberg township, Bucks county, by one of the 
girls living with him. The smoke-house has been used daily by the family for a 
great many years in entire ignorance of the treasure it concealed ; and it was by 
the operation of rats in undermining the brick floor of the place, and exposing to 
view an old buckskin bag, in which the coin was contained, that the iscovery 
was owing. The oldest pieces bear the date of 1733, and the American coin 1s 
peissipaly of the issue of 1790 to 1804. This treasure was doubtless hid away 

yy one of Mr. Texter’s ancestors. 


Gourra Percua anp Praster or Pants.—Gutta percha is said to be an excellent 
substance for making moulds from plaster of Paris models, It must be boiled in 
water for some length of time till it is quite soft. The object to be copied, if a 
plaster medallion, must have its surface slightly oiled, and then be provided with 
a rim of card or thick drawing paper, allowing a sufficient depth in the rim to 
hold a requisite quantity of the moulding material; and the softened gutta 
percha, being wiped dry and rolled into the form of a ball, placed in the centre 
of the model, and worked with the hand until every part of the medallion is 
covered with it, when a smooth piece of wood, previously greased, may be placed 
over it, and pressure applied until the mould is thoroughly set. 
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A New Commerctat Proszcr.—A. Dudley Mann has addressed a letter to the 

people of the South, in which he declares his intention, in connection with 
friends of the enterprise, to establish a “weekly iron steamship ferry line be- 
tween the Chesapeake Bay and Milford Haven.” He says: 
_ The distance by the southern route from the one to the other of those waters 
is about 3,105 miles, shorter by at least 100 miles than that at present traversed 
by the American steamers from New York to Liverpool. The route is entirely 
free from the dangers incident to coastwise navigation and icebergs. 

The town of Milford is situated 120 miles southward and westward of Liver- 
pool, 100 miles westward of Bristol, and 170 miles westward of London. It is 
connected with each by rail-road, with the exception of a space of three miles, 
which will be completed next spring. To London, the line—broad gauge through- 
out—will be run over by express trains inside of seven hours. To Waterford the 
distance is seventy miles by water, at which port there is a connection by rail- 
road with Cork, Kilkenny, Limerick, Dublin and Belfast. To Havre the distance 
is about 225 miles. 

It is estimated that all the navies of Europe could “ride in safety and swing at 
their anchors,” in Milford Haven. This haven enjoys in an eminent degree the 
essential ———- for rendering the town of Milford the first port of Europe. 
It has length and breadth of compass, deep water and good bottom, facility of 
ingress and egress, and secure shelter. But notwithstanding this unsurpassed 
combination of advantages, it has been comparatively valueless heretofore to the 
commercial world, on account of its being shut out from internal communication 
with the metropolis and the manufacturing districts of the British realm. 

He proposes to run four steamers like the Great Eastern, and provides that 
there shall be no grabbing for the stock, by restricting the allowance of each 
subscriber to one share, until all the people of the slaveholding States have had 
— time to subscribe for one. He also proposes that such slaveholding State 
and the District of Columbia should be entitled to one manager in the concern. 


Vermont Ram-Roaps.—Among the laws passed by the Legislature of Vermont, 
at its last session, were the two following: 

An Act in regard to Mortgages by Rail-Road Corporations. 

Szc. 1. All mortgages of rail-road franchises, furniture, cars, engines and 
rolling stock of any kind, when properly executed and recorded, shall be effect- 
ual to vest in the mortgagee a valid mortgage interest in lien upon all such pro- 
perty, without delivery of change of possession ; and for the purpose of mortgage, 
all such property shall be deemed part of the realty. 

Src. 2. Nothing in this act contained shall prevent such furniture, cars, en- 
gines and rolling stock from being attached by any person having a claim against 
the corporation owning such property, for an injury sustained on the road of said 
corporation, by reason of any neglect of said corporation, or for services rendered, 
or materials furnished for the purpose of keeping said road in repair, or in running 
the same, or for any liabilities as common carriers, or for the loss of any propert 
while in the possession of said corporation; and such property, when so attached, 
may be taken, held and disposed of in the same manner as though this act had 
not been passed. 

An Act relating to the Appointment and Duties of the RailkRoad Commissioner. 


Sec. 1. One person who is not a stockholder, officer, trustee, assignee or lessee, 
under any rail-road corporation, shall be annually appointed by the Senate and 
House of Representatives in joint assembly, to be styled the Rail-Road Commis- 
sioner, who shall be sworn to the faithful performance of his duty. He shall hold 
his office and execute the duties thereof, as provided in the act to which this is 
an amendment, until his successor shall be appointed. And in case of a vacancy 
by death, removal, resignation or otherwise, the Governor shall fill the same. 

— Section one of the act to which this is an amendment is hereby re- 

eale 
r Sxc. 3. The commissioner shall inquire into and report any neglect or infringe- 
ment of the laws for the regulation of rail-roads in this State by officers, em- 
ployees or agents of such roads, 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect from the second Thursday of October, A. D. 
1857. 
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BANK ITEMS. 


New Yorx.—The Phenix Bank of this city, whose charter expired on the 1st of 
January, 1854, and a re-organization effected at the same time under the General 
Banking Law, has increased its capital from $1,200,000, its former amount, to 
$1,800,000. 

Metropolitan Bank.—We learn that Mr. Henry Meigs, Jr., the able and faithful 
Cashier of the Metropolitan Bank, is soon to leave that institution to engage in 
business as a Stock and Exchange Broker, in connection with a gentleman who for 
fifteen years has occupied a seat at the Stock board. The President of the Bank, 
James McCall, Eeq., it is said, also contemplates retiring on or before the close of 
the current year, the Vice-President, John E. Williams, Esq., taking his place. 

Importers and Traders’ Bank.—George R. Conover, Esq., has resigned the Oash- 
iership of the Importers and Traders’ Bank, with a view to commence business in 
Wall-street. 

Bank Capital.—The Directors of the Merchants’ Bank have decided to increase 
their capital from its present sum ($1,500,000) to $3,000,000. The charter of this 
Bank expired on 31st December last, and the Bank was re-organized under the Gene- 
ral Banking Law of the State of New York. The capital of the St. Nicholas Bank 
will be increased to one million of dollars. One half of the increased amount will 
be payable on or before 15th March, and the remainder in April next. 

New Bank Buildings.—The American Exchange Bank will commence the erection 
of a new banking house next May, at the corner of Broadway and Cedar-street. 
The front on Broadway will be 40 feet, and the building will extend back 100 feet, 
in a trapezoidal form, the rear being 50 feet wide. It will be of the Romanesque 
style of architecture, and will cost probably $140,000. It will be a first class fire 
md building, constructed entirely of stone and iron. The walls are to be of New 

runswick drab colored stone, that is very much in keeping with this style of archi- 
tecture. The floor beams, roof and window frames are to be of iron, filled in with 
brick. The interior arrangements of the bauk will be very complete; the whole of 
the main floor is to be devoted to banking purposes, with a slight ascent in the rear 
pig ee to the rooms of the President and Directors, The partition will be of 
g ass and iron, curiously designed. There will be two entrances on Broadway—one 

or the Bank and one for the offices up stairs and on Cedar-street. This building 
will be a creditable addition to our city architecture. 


Massacuusetts.—Duty S. Tyler, Esq., resigned the Presidency of the Adams 
Bank on the 31st January last, and was succeeded by W. E. Brayton, Esq., hitherto 
Cashier of the Bank. Charles R. Littlefield, Esq., is now Cashier of the Adams 
Bank, the capital of which has been increased to $300,000, and will be further in- 
creased $50,000 on the Ist of April next. 

New Banks—The Shelburne Bank, at Shelburne Falls, has been incorporated, 
with a capital of $100,000, to be paid on or before May ist, 1857. The Wam- 
sutta Bank, at Fall River, has also a capital of $100,000. President, S. A. Chace; 
Cashier, C. J. Holmes. 

Ruope, Istanv.—The Sowamset Bank, of Warren, R.I., commenced business 
August 6, 1855, with an authorized capital of $200,000, of which $67,750 is paid 
in. President, George Lewis Cooke ; Cashier, Thomas Andrews. 

Alton —The Richmond Bank commenced business at Alton, Washington county, 
August 12, 1856, with an authorized capital of $100,000. F. B. Segur, President ; 
J. B. Potter, Cashier. 

Connecricut.—The Norfolk Bank, at Norfolk, Litchfield county, commenced busi- 
ness January 5, 1857, with an authorized capital of $200,000, of which is now paid 
in $50,500. President, E. J. Butler; Cashier, A. G. Pettibone. 

Falls Village—A. C. Randall, Esq., Cashier of the Meriden Bank, has resigned 
that office and accepted that of Cashier of the Iron Bank, Falls Village. 

Hartford—G. 8. Davis, Esq., has been chosen President of the City Bank, Hart- 
ford. Phineas S. Riley, Esq., succeeds Mr. Davis as Cashier. 
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_ PennsyLvanta.—B, C. Backman, President of the Lancaster Bank at the time of 
its suspension, has been arrested on a charge of embezzlement. David Longenecker, 
the former President, has also been arrested on a similar charge, and held to bail in 
the sum of $24,000. The Lancaster Express says: “The complaint charges, that 
some time in the month of March, 1856, David Longenecker, then President of the 
Lancaster Bank, and B. Backman, Cashier of said Bavk, paid fifty thousand dollars 
of the money of the Bank to the Lancaster Savings Institution, on the notes of W. 
L. Helfenstein, which notes were endorsed by either the President or Cashier of said 
Bank in their individual name or names, and other Directors of said Bank; that at 
the maturity of these notes they were presented at the Bank for ent, and were 
directed by the Cashier to be paid, although, at the time, Mr. ie fenstein had no 
funds in that Bank to his credit to meet them—thus appropriating the funds of the 
Bank to their own private indebtedness to an amount exceeding $50,000. The com- 
plaint further charges, that the said David Longenecker, as President of the Lancas- 
ter Bank, did, at various times, appropriate the funds of said Bank to his own indi- 
vidual use and benefit, and also that he loaned out sums of money, the property of said 
Bank, without the knowledge or consent of the Directors, to individuals, without 
security, and which have been since lost to the Bank.” 


Viremia.—A. 8. Baldwin, Esq., was, on the 80th January, elected President of 
—— <' the Valley, in place of Hugh H. Lee, Esq., whose death occurred in 
r 


Fincastle —The Farmers’ Bank of Fincastle, Virginia, has been established, with 
a present capital of $100,000, to be increased to $300,000, as the charter authorizes. 
The issues of this Bank are based upon Virginia six per cent. stocks, in addition to 
which, the stockholders are responsible for the redemption of circulation. The Bank 
is compelled by its charter to Bold in specie, at all times, at least twenty per cent. 
of the amount of circulation, and retain a contingent fund of five per cent. 


Norra Carotina.—Among the acts passed by the legislature of 1857, was an act 
to re charter the Bank of the State of North Carolina, which extends the corporate 
existence of the bank to 1885; increases the capital stock from $1,500,000 to 
$3,000,000 ; the State to take a half a million, to be paid in annual instalments of 
$125,000, in State bonds; and individuals may, within twelve months, take $1,000,000 ; 
and whatever amount of the latter sum may remain unsubscribed at the end of 
twelve months, may be taken by the State, in bonds. New subscribers to have the 
preference over the present stockholders in taking stock. The tax is thirty cents 
per share, but may be increased to $1. Dividends may be taxed to the same extent 
(but no further) as interest on money loaned. Bank required to loan $200,000 to 
the State on sixty days’ notice, A certain amount of one and two dollar notes may 
be issued. The other provisions are similar to those in other bank charters. 


Bank of Cape Fear.—A late act gives authority to the Bank of Cape Fear to 
issue bills of not less than three dollars. The legislature may, within five years, 
increase the capital stock of the bank to three millions, the State to be allowed to 
take as much stock in it as in the Bank of the State. The clause making it penal 
to pass or receive one or two dollar bank notes is repealed. 


Groreta.—The Commercial Bank of Brunswick has commenced business under a 
charter granted by the last legislature of Georgia. This charter renders the indi- 
vidual stockholders liable for the redemption of the Bank’s circulation. A branch of 
this Bank has been located at Columbus, of which P. J. Phillips, Esq., is President, 
and T. G. Moffett, Esq., is Cashier. 


Kenrucxy.—Fabricius C. McCalla, .. was, in January last, appointed Cashier 
of the Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky, at Georgetown, in place of Jefferson T. Craig, 
Esq., deceased. 


Farmers’ Bank—Thomas B. Page, Meg! age been appointed Cashier of the 
Branch Farmers’ Bank, at Covington, in p of Cassius B. Sandford, resigned. 
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Inprana.—The Gramercy Bank has suspended payment and made an assignment 
for the benefit of its creditors. The immediate cause of the failure was the sus- 
pension of the Erie City Bank, and the embarrassment of other parties. The 
Gramercy was established in our city under the Free Bank Law, some four years 
ago, and in its management had gained the good will of our business community.— 
Lafayette Journal, 


Missourr.—The Bank Committee of the Missouri legislature are about ready to 
make their report. The General Banking Law which the will report, will “limit 
the issues to one dollar and a half to every dollar of capital paid in, the first year, 
two dollars the second, and three dollars the third—beyond which they can never 
extend. Notes of a less denomination than $5 are prohibited. One per cent. annu- 
ally, on the stock, to be paid to the State, in full for taxes. Two per cent. of the 
profits to be invested annually in a contingent fund, as security against exigencies, 
and twelve and a half per cent. of its issues to be invested by each Bank in State 
bonds, which are never to be sold except by the permission of the Commissioners. A 
monthly exhibit of its affairs, business and condition to be made by each Bank. 
Eight Banks are to be chartered, with an aggregate capital of $12,000,000, and no 
one with a less capital than $1,000,000. Banks with $1,000,000, to. have two 
branches each ; and those with $2,000,000 capital to have thrée branches each; the 
branches to have each a capital of not less than $100,000, nor mure than $250,000. 
One half the capital of the branches to be made up by the Parent Bank, and the 
other half by private stockholders. Each to have nine directors, five of whom are 
to be elected by the stockholders, and four to be appointed by the Mother Bank. 
Each Bank allowed to go into operation as soon as ene-tenth of its capital shall have 
been subscribed. 


Bank Divivenns.—The Bank Dividends payable in February, are as follows, com- 
pared with last year: 
Aug., 1854. Feb., 55. Aug.,’d5. Febd.,°56. Aug., 66. Feb., ST. 
Bank of Republic,.... 5 5 5 5 6 
Leather Manufacturers’ 5 5 5 5 
Manhattan Bank, 4 4 4 4 
+ 34 
+ 4 
4 
3 


5 
5 
8 


St. Nicholas Bank,.... 34 34 38 

Corn Exchange Bank, 3} 34 3 

Citizens’ Bank,....... 4 4 4 

Ocean Bank,......... 34 ‘ 34 

Oriental Bank,....... 34 33 34 34 
4 oa 


Marine Bank,. 4 4 ‘ 
mo Gi an aggregate of $372,06C payable this month by the nine banks above 
am 


4 
4 


D 


New Coinage Bill—The new coinage bill has passed both Houses of Congress. 
By this act the officers of the mint are to receive the fractional parts of the Spanish 
dollar, quarters, eighths and sixteenths, at par for two years, in exchange for the new 
cent, which the mint will coin as rapidly as possible. “As the silver coins alluded to 
are already depreciated, the virtual premium at the mint by the exchange of the 
copper coin at par, and which will circulate at par, will bave the effect to withdraw 
the objectionable foreign coins, and to substitute for them the very desirable new ceut. 
The following is an engraving of the new coin : 


The new cent of 1857 weighs 72 grains, and is composed of 88 parts Copper and 12 


parts of Nickel, a composition admirably adapted for a coin of universal use. It 
will wear well, and not become offensive to the eye or the nose, 
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U. 8. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Loan, 6 Sees, Secccees oe cce Ke 000 186265 


do, 6 Te oe 
do.. 6 é 


do, 6° do, Coupon “Bonds, X 22. i168... 


do. 5 do. Tee, X ...-1865.. 


SECURITIES. 
6 per cent.,.. 1860-61-62... 
6 do. 1864-65. 


soe e- 1866-74... 
..- 1858-59-64... 


“do. Canal Loan, 6 
do. Canal Pref., 5 


rgia, 
California, ... Bonds, 7 
do. ..-Bonds, 7 


Cincinnati... . Bonds, 6 
Chicago,... ae 
do. Bonds, 7 x: 
Detroit, WW fae 7 . X&..1873-78-83.. 
1877.. 


-»--1880-83.. 


INT. PAYABLE, | OFFERED 


January, July, "ii 
do. « 
1173 


do. 1174 
do. = | 107 


JenAps ul.Oct.| 103 
do.» ‘do. 


‘| January, July, 
,| Jan.Ap.Jul.Oct. 


do, do 
de, do. 
do. do 
do. do. 
do. do. 


é mee! July, 


Jan. Ap. Jul Oct. 
do. do. 


May, Novem’ r, 
.| January, July, 
do. 


Feb’ry, May, 
August, Nov. 


.| February, Aug. 
-| January, July, 


-| Jan.Ap.Jul.Oct. 
April, October, 


: bk July, 
do. 


Senay July, 

Lat at August, 
arch, Sept’r, |} 95 

~ <—~ipated 59 
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Memphis... . . Bonds, 6 
Milwaukie, . ..Bonds, 7 
New Orleans,. . B’ds, 6 

do. Municipal, 6 
Philadelphia, ...... 6 
Pittsburgh,. . . Bonds, 6 
Peoria, (Ill.). .Bonds, 7 
Racine, (Wis. ) Bonds, 7 


Wheeling, Mp. B’ds, 
do. R. R., B’ds, 


CITY —.. 


X 1873-74-75. 
’ X RR1879-74.. 
is Mined onabataue 1892.. 


X..1869-78-83. . 
...1878.. 
.1878.. 


X.. moe al 
-1862- 78.. 


x pa’ ble N. Y.. 
do. 1878.. 

¥ Sink. F’d, 1874 

x Divers, 


COUNTY —— 


St. Louis, (Missouri,) 6 
Alleghany, (Penn.,) 6 
Fayette,. - (Kest'y:) 6 
Bourbcn,.. 
Mason,.... = 
Boyle,..... do. 
Clark,..... do. 
Montgomery, do. 
Bath,...... do. 


at 
Shelby, ... ‘(Tenn.,) 6 
Des Moines, (Iowa,) 8 
Henry,..... do. 8 


RAIL-ROAD COMPANIES. 
100 


x divers issues,.. 
X....1881-83.. 
eo 1881-82. « 
- -1881-83.. 


City, County and other Bonds. 


INT. PAYABLE. 


.|January, July, 


March, Sept’r, 
January, July, 
do. 


.|May, Novem’r, 
A —— July, 


March, , ft, 
.| Divers, 


January, July, 

Divers, ... 

January, J uly, 
do. 


.| Ap. 15, Oct. 15, 
do. do. 


.| Divers,... 
- rery 
.| April, 


X |. 118971-%5.. 


dividends. 


Cincinna 
Cleveland, Columbus & Cin.,... 
Cleveland & Pittsburgh... 


.. a a , 
ecccccccece 100.. 


Harl 
do. 

Hudson River, 

Illinois —— 


Michigan Cen 


Michigan South’n & North’n Ind.,100. a 
Milwaukie & Mississippi,...... a 


New Jersey;........ 
New Haven & 


New York Central, ... 
> ada ea NR aOR ° 


anama, 
Pennsyl 


Bie aS lacslecccsvccasele 50.. 


pp ees 


eeeeeeeersere 


eeeee eeeee 


ee 


PRO: RATaATaaagw: 2? 


CS 


-100.. 


Sts coc. 
- 90s. 


Semi-annual 


do. do. 


"July, 
ovem’r, 


.| Divers, 


Divers,... 000. 


April, October, 
do. 


do. 
January, July, | 
do. 


March, Sept’, 

April, October, 

February, Aug: 
do. 


January, July, 
y, Novem’r, 
January, July, 
June, Decem’r, 
February, Aug. 
December, . . 
——, July, 


awe, Aug. 
April, October, 
February, Aug. 
oe. July, 


May 15, Nov’r, 
January, July, 

















Money Market. 


Notes on the fionen FMarket. 


New York, Fespruary 24, 1857. 


Exchange on London, at sixty days’ Sight, 108} a 1084. 


Tur month of February has been throughout one of depression; the money market stringent ; 
the stock market indicating very low values; and business of all kinds seriously interrupted by 
snows, ice and freshets. The export trade of the Atlantic cities north of Norfolk has had, for the 
time, a severe check, thereby interrupting the ordinary course of financial affairs. A resumption 
of navigation has now taken place, after two months delay, and activity begins to prevail in the 
shipments of breadstuffs, cotton, tobacco, provisions, etc., from this port,for Europe and other 
portions of the world. 

The money market has continued to exhibit increased stringency, contrary to expectation and 
in the face of enlarged loans by the banks, and low rates of foreign exchange. The main cause 
of the high price prevailing for loans may be traced directly to the demand for money in payment 
of custom-house duties. A temporary balance of trade has been created against us in favor of 
New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah and other southern cities; which balance has been compensated 
by considerable shipments of coin. In the months of December, January and February, every 
year, the heavy export of cotton from the southern ports creates a large amount of bills on Europe, 
for which the rates are usually much reduced. Thus,in New Orleans, for some time past, sterling 
bills on England have been current at 6 to 7 per cent. premium; and commercial bills, with bills 
of lading as collaterals, 5 a 53¢ per cent. 

The foreign and coasting trade of the country have both received a marked impetus. The ex- 
port trade of the South, and the manufacturing interests of the North, as well as the productive 
forces of the West, are all exceedingly active, and require all the capital that can be realized 
for their encouragement. Hence, it will be found that money has a higher value genérally through- 
out the country than for some years past. At New York the local demand is and has been press- 
ing. Prime commercial paper has been sold during the month of February at 9 to 10 per cent. ; 
paper well known and well endorsed at 10 to 15 ; and good paper, ¢. ¢., of substantial and wealthy 
firms, at 12 to 18 per cent.—being fully fifty per cent, beyond the current rates in ordinary times. 
This cannot continue much longer. When merchants are compelled to pay 13¢ or 2 per cent. 
per month for money, the inevitable result is a contraction of their business, 

The Sub-Treasury now holds over twenty-one millions of dollars in deposit at its various branches. 
At New York the public funds are accumulating at a fearful rate, by means of custom-house 
duties ; the latter being for the current fiscel year, thus far, at the rate of nine millions beyond the 
extravagant years 1855-56, The actual receipts for the first two quarters of the present fiscal year, 
(viz., from July 1 to December 81, 1856,) were as follows, compared with the six months, July to 
December, 1855 and 1856: 


lst Quarter, 2 Quarter, Sie Months, Sie Months, 
to Sept. 80.’ to Dee. 81. 1855. 1856. 
Pa INS seeeeee $20,677,740 $14,248,415 $80,509,277 $84,922,155 
892,380 808,252 5,629,594 1,700,682 
855,810 128,999 529,836 479,809 


$21,925,480 $15,175,666 $36,663,207 $37,101,096 


Showing, for the period of six months only, an excess of custom-house revenue four and a half 
millions beyond that of the corresponding period of 1855. It would be needless to hope for or ex- 
pect any material change for the better in money affairs while this inflation continues. It is not 
merely the payment of duties that enfeebles the money market. These form only 25 per cent. of 
the solid funds which our dry goods merchants and others have to make on their remittances for 
their imports. The country cannot maintain a strong position, commercially, while foreign goods 
are thrown upon us in such large quantities as the last fiscal year exhibits. Within ten years 
only, the imports of woollen goods have increased from ten to thirty-one millions; iron and steel, 
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&c., from $8,700,000 to $22,000,000; sugars from $9,8000,000 to $22,580,000. This latter is one of 
necessity ; but the others are not, The sugar crop has unfortunately dwindled down to one that 
does not meet one-half of the domestic demand. 

The position which factors and speculators in cotton in this country seem to have assumed is 
one of antagonism to the spinners of England, who take a controlling share of the cotton produced 
by us. The spinners are, in effect, told that the crop is short; that we are able to hold, and will 
hold it until they come forward and take it at our own prices, It is reasonable to suppose that the 
spinners will meet such a position in a similar spirit ; and of their ability to resist, if they shall con- 
ceive that a combination has been formed against them—by confining their purchases to the sup- 
ply of their immediate wants—thefe can be little doubt. In regard to the short crop, this is as 

* present mere conjecture, and may or may not prove correct. The receipts since September 1, are 
only some 40,000 bales less than for the same period of time last year, while the stock on hand is 
much larger than one year ago. The crop of last year was unprecedently large, reaching about 
8,500,000 bales. It is not easy to harmonize the estimated short crop with the full receipts. Prices 
are, it is true, attractive, and the facilities for getting cotton to market good; but it would be na- 
tural to suppose that if planters confided in the estimate of a short crop they would hold back for 
still higher prices. The speculative movement we now notice has been established on an esti- 
mate of a crop of 2,700,000 to 3,000,000 bales, against 3,500,000 bales in 1855 ; but the diminution in 
receipts thus far is but trifling, and would not, if the crop were admitted to be a full one, probably 
call forth comment, 

The receipts of gold from California are very regular. Each semi-monthly steamer brings from 
one million to a million and a half of dollars, in addition to large shipments to Europe via Panama 
and to China. 

The arrival last week of the California mail steamer Illinois relieved some uneasiness from the 
minds of many persons—and likewise some uneasiness on the part of underwriters. The receipt 
of $1,168,000 in gold was felt in a few days by the banks and bankers of the city, California has 
exported in the six years ending 81st December last, the enormous sum of two hundred and 
eighty-two millions of dollars in gold, besides retaining in her own hands a large amount, vari- 
ously estimated between forty and fifty millions, in the shape of bars and coin. California has, 
within the same period, become an important agricultural State—no longer wants flour from the 
Atlantic seaboard, but is preparing to become her own producer of important staples. The ex- 
port of gold from San Francisco, last year was $50,697,000, against $45,182,000 in the year 1855. 
The countries exported to in 1856 were as follows: 


New York,. «+++ $89,766,000 scacbeneoee $69,000 
MING i. cecs i ccsssccesesss +. 8,667,000 Misssbscssveiananad 57,000 
258,000 CG ibs ccacervcncdscgecses 
Sandwich Islands,.............. 242,000 Costa Biea,....ccccsccccce 
Pn htacdiscosdciec dccecesos Society Islands,..........- 
New Orleans, ...... wceseeeses oe 
We omit the fractional hundreds, That the product of gold in California is not lessening, may 
be seen by the following summary of exports : 
Year. Year. 
cceeeeceeses cess 0 G04,492,000 1854. 2 cccccccccccccccccs -QO1sh29,000 


seveeseeseee 45,779,000 1855... csecceccecceccceerees 45,182,000 
1856,.....0eeeceeecercceecs es 50,694,000 


The fear that was felt in reference to the funded debt of California—that the recent opinion of 
the Supreme Court, deciding a large portion of the debt as unconstitutional, would lead to repudi- 
ation—has been removed. The governor, in his last message, takes decided ground in favor of 
the immediate adoption by the legislature of measures for the payment of the semi-annual inter- 
est, and for the eventual redemption of the principal. In this recommendation he is fully sustained 
by the well-informed people of that State. 

The banks of New York city have gradually increased their operations from the early part of 
November until the middle of February, when a slight reduction was commenced, owing mainly 
to the lessened aggregates of coin in their vaults. 

The stock market in February has been unusually depressed. First class securities, including 
State loans, have declined, while rail-road shares and bonds generally are 3 to 20 per cent. below 
the maximum prices of last year. The six per cent. bonds of the United States are maintained in 
quotations, because the Treasury is prepared to purchase all floating bonds at 16 per cent. premium, 
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and accumulated interest, The bonds of Virginia, Louisiana, Missouri, California, Georgia, North 
Carolina and Tennessee, are all below par, although the finances of these States are such as to 
guarantee the faithful payment of interest and the final redemption of the bonds. New York, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, Kentucky and Ohio sixes are at a premium, and rarely upon the market, 
Yet there is no solid ground for the discrimination made between these and the former. The 
debt of Maryland will be fully exhausted by the sinking fund of the State before maturity. This 
principle should be adopted by every State in the first creation of its fanded indebtedness. 


We annex the prices at the close of the past seven weeks: 


Jan.9. Jan. 16. Jan. 23, Jan. 80. Feb.6. Feb.18. Feb. 20. 
U. 8. 6 per cents, 1867-8, 1164 «441164 «(116% «(116% #&«©41:17 117 
Ohio 6 per cents, 1875, 109 1083 108 108 107 106 
Kentucky 6 per cents,.......... -- 101 102 102% =: 102 102 102% 1023¢ 
Indiana 5 per cents, 841¢ 84% 86 85 86 
Pennsylvania 5 per cents, - 823¢ 823g 83 853% 
Virginia 6 per cents, 90 92% 913¢ 91g 
Georgia 6 per cents,. 97 95 95 95 
California sevens, 1870,. 70 75 75 65 
North Carolina 6 per cents, 933¢ 94 95 95 
Missouri 6 per cents, 843% 85 84 853¢ 
Louisiana 6 per cents, 833g 89 89 85 


Rail-road shares partake more of the exigencies, the fears, the uncertainties, the ramors and the 
combinations in the money market. The losses and delays of the last few weeks in rail-road 
travel and management have affected for a time their revenues. The stringency of the market 
has driven prices below their ordinarily minimum values, and the dears of the market take ad- 
vantage of these circumstances to insist that the decline is a permanent and necessary one. Thus 
New York Central shares have been sold at 84; Michigan Southern, at 81; Reading Rail-Road 
Shares, 78; although each company regularly pays its semi-annual dividend, based upon large 
and regular receipts from legitimate sources. We annex the closing rates for the past seven weeks: 


Jan.9. Jan. 16., Jan. 23. Jan. 30, Feb. 6. Feb. 18. Feb. 20. 
N. Y. Central R. R. shares,..... . 983% 93 94 $4 90% 883¢ 90 
N. Y. & Erie R. R. shares, 625 623¢ 61% 60% 57% 57% 
Harlem R. R. shares, 15% 1534 15 15 14% 14 
Long Island R. R. shares,........ 273¢ 263¢ 263g 2636 Po 273g 27 
Reading R. R. shares, 813g 823¢ T93¢ 193% 
Hadson River R. R. shares, 823 83 , 28 28% 
Michigan Central R. R. shares,... 933¢ 95 93 94 
Mich. Southern R. R. shares, 81 874 73 
Panama R. R. shares, 91% 94% 923¢ 
Baltimore and Ohio R. R.shares,. 85 86% 80 oe 
Illinois Central R. R. shares, 1244¢ 127% 128¢ 130 133 
Clev. and Toledo R. R. shares,... 77 76% 76% 76% 72 13% 


Rail-road bonds are more uniform in their market values. They are largely held for permanent 
investment, and are not affected by the increased or decreased business of the companies. The 
income from the bonds is fixed, while that of the several companies is variable and affected by 
new circumstances. 

The coinage bill, now passed Congress, provides for the gradual absorption of the old Spanish 
silver coins, and for their conversion into the new and small silver coins of the United States. This 
measure has long been a desirable one for the whole community, and will now serve to create a 
more uniform currency for the people. The large export of silver from this country to Europe, 
and thence to Asia, for some years past, has deprived us of the small coins that were needful for 
small exchanges er transactions. The recent coinage laws of Congress will aid in restraining 


that export, by giving the new coins a legal value beyond the intrinsic or market value of the 
metal. 





